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OT PETAKUMU 


1.B mocneyHee HeZOCcCTaTKa mecTa B xypHase, pe- 
CTAThM MIM NeyaraTh padoTs! wacTAmu(B HeECKOIbKMX HOMe= 
pax).[losTomy B J@HHOM HOMepe He OBITS NOMHOCTMN 
CTaTbA xapakTepucTuKa rpam— 
M@TMKM CpaBHUTeENBHO C pyccKO#";He B HACTOAWMMH HOMeED M HEKO- 
ee Apyrue usyueHuw pyccKOw meKcy- 
KU; 2,Ponb MpucTaBoK B pycckom B TA@HHOM HOMepe uM ee 
OObIuHOTO "OTBeTH Ha BOMpOchI", He moryT OBITS JO 
rO BpeMCHM HameuaTaHbl u pacoThl mpyrux 


"PerpeccuBHadA 'o pyccKOM OBaHuN 


("Tues za" o cBOeH u 
HeECKOIBKO cTaTe# Toro, B 
HOM HOMe@pe COKpaTuTb ee 

B CeKUMNK, 


2.PeqakTOp cuuTaeT OOpaTuTb BHMMAaHMe uNTAaATe— 
HacToAmero HOMepa, UYTO O630p akanemuka 5,A,Jlapuna 
"Tlapuxckui MockosuTros" . 


ipod. M. A. 


XAPAKTEPMCTUKA AHTJIMMCKOM TPAMMATUKM 
CPABHUTUJIBHO C PYCCKOii. 


OCHOBHBIG MCTOIMKM YTOBOPAT, uTO MHOCTDPAaH= 
HOMY ASBIKY NONC3HO CPABHMBATL CFO OCOOGHHOCTM C POHBIM ASBIKOM 
ca. TakomM mcTOZe merue “yACHAeTCA ycBauBaeTCA MaTepu— 
al u3 O6nactTu usyuaemoro asbika. [lomesHO MCXOZMTS US 
OOmmx M CXONHBIX YEPT,a 3aTeM K Tak, pu 
OSHA@KOMNCHMM CO SBYKOBBIM COCT&BOM HOBOrO ASBIKa COOOMMTS 
T@ SBYKM WM 3BYYaT CXOZHO B OOOMX ASbIKAX, 
C H@CXOJHBIMM APTMKYNAUMM INA 3Ha- 
KOMMTh yuamuxcA mosxe, "p" unu 
OLITE OTHCCCHEI K KOHUY. OTHOCMUTCNBHO 
YCBOUTE OCHOBEI TpAaMMATMKM NOTOM yxe 
K MHOCTPAHHOTO ABbIKa. 3epHa HayKU 
OynyT TazaTbh Ha NowBy: He C YeM CpaBHUBATE 
M&TMKY usyuaemMOro§ 


IIpuctynad K Bcero cam 
MONKCH TOYUHO ce6e XapakTepucTuky 
wacTM peum KaK B TAK M B POLHOM ABbIKE yuamuxca.B 
YCNOBMAX=-sTO CpaBHCHMe B PyCCKOM 
AsbIkKaxX, Tak Kak mOuTM BCe HOBAUKM B 
HAM BAXHO OOpPaTMTbh BHMMAHMC HA OCOOeCHHOCTM 
TUKE A PYKOBOXYCB ANA ceOA 
AMM, CUCTCMATUSMPYA MX MO YACTAM 


B PyCCKOM M ASbIKaX: 
1,B pycCKOM ASBIKe MMA XapakTepusyeTCA rpamma- 
TUYCCKMMM KATCrOPMAMM u nanzexa, 


magexa, HO He uMeCT poma, a umeeT u YacT= 


Kareropua pore. 


Kateropug B pyCCKuxX MMeHaX 
OKOHUSHMAMM CAMHCTBEHHOTO uncma(co- 
SByK, b pon; 0,€,MA- cpel- 
Hui pon). Bo MHOmeCTBEHHOM KaTeropua poma . He umeeT 
ruyueckoro 


B aHrauiickom mpusHak kaTeropun 
poma oTcytctTsyet. B pol uMeH 
CyujecTBa pasHOrO mona, Mpu 
CNOXCHMA; HAMpumMep,CTYICHT= student, CTYICHTKa= girl~student, girl- 
friend:.~ monpyra, mau: Lady-teacher ~ yumTembHuua he-cat ~KoT, she~ 
cat - KOWKG M Tele 


KaTteropua 


B o6oux aAsbikax cywecTayeT rpammatuueckux 
HOC M MHOXCCTBCHHOE, 


B pyCCKOM AS3BIKe UMCNO Bbi- 
paxaeTca u A(ynmapHoe) u B HeKOTOPpBIX cryuaAx nepeme- 
meHMeM Béuep=- Beuepa. Kpome TOTO, BO MHOrTMX uMeHax 
MOXET ryacHoro 3ByKa B 
KPCCTBAHG, UMA=-uMeHA, 


B AsbIkKe KATCrOPMA MHOKeCTBEHHOTO 
C ONHOTO ze ize. BCe OHM MCTOPMUECKM 
MCXONAT OT cy@iuKca es, 
M@pbi3:1, book~books:2,da7~days, table-tables MMWeTCA TAKKE 8, #=%HO 
CUTCA z Ha iz, HO 
' 6s UNM s; STO OKOHYaHME MpuOaBMAeTCA K OCHOBAM, 
H& s,g,0r watch— watches; 4, 
CUTCH OKOHYAaHMeG 2, HO mmmeTcA’ s MIM ,M 9sTOM uepenyerca 
COrmacHbli sByK B KOPHE 
Kpome 9ToOro OCHOBHOTO cmoco6a oOpasOBaHMA - 
B GHrIMACKOM CYMeCTBYHT MM Apyrue,KaK OCTAaTKM 
entox » oxen, child ~ children. B pyCCKOM ASBIKe MbI MOXCM 
H@ HCKOTOpPOe CXOACTBO B MHOXeECTBEHHOTO uucma Cc 
EH oT cpeqHero Cc OKOHYGHMCM HA CeMA-CeMeHA, BPeMA=BpeMeHA, 
6,uepenopanue rudcnoro KOpHA, ocTapmeeca eme or Ape 
puozas tooth-teoth, goosc-geoso, foort-foet, mouse~mice,man~men, woman~ 
women. B pycCCKOM ASBIKe TOX® KOPHE HECOOTBET— 


= 


KaTreropua nmagexa. 


B pyccKom asbike 6 rpamMMaTuue= 
OKOHYEHMA, 


B @HrIMACKOM ASBIKe HE uMeHT OCOGOTO OKOHUGHHA, 
& CBASB MCXIY HMMM B 


B COBpCM@HHOM ASbIKe cymecTByeT Nazexa: 


manex (common case) COOTBETCTBYeT MMCHMTENBHOMy 
Myk@CKOrO poma B pyccCKOM <Asbike, O9TOT magex MOKeET BRNONHATE 
QyHKUMH MpAMOTO KOCBEHHOTO 
HMA. 


Heit’ C OKOHYSHNGM gs Cc ero HoHeTuue- 
CKUMM zy ize 


Manex YyMOTpeONACTCA TONEKO INA OOOSHAYCHUA 
MMBBIX CYWMeCCTB u BLIPAKACT MpeAMeTOB 
CBOMCTB:HAaNp., tho student's book- KHura manzex), 
HBIC, MEeDY, BPCMA, IpOCTpaHCcTBO, Bpemena roma, u 
Tom. Hamp., ina wock's time vepes 
nex), at a mile's distance - Ha paccTOAHum nanex),. 


Boe OCT@NBHBIC B ABSbIKe yepe3s 
common case C COOTBETCTBYKYMMM Hanp., at the houso- y 
manex), under the house- ma- 
mex), to the houso- manex). 


Kareropua oOmero 


B pyccKOM <ASBIKe STM KATCrOPMM HE OCOOBIX POPMANbHEIX 
auuui. Ho B aHravickom asbike umeeTcA gpa ANA 
a &  OOOsHaYaeTCA UNCHOM thee 

Jaa mepezaum OTTCHKOB OO6mero u B pycCcKOM 
ABZbIKe NONBSYHTCA HEKOTOPSIMM ANA 
KCHMA MOHATMA BCTABNAWT 
KE OIMH, & BLIPAKCHMA UACTHBIX 
NOHATMMA MOKHO yKasaTeNbBHOe TOT. Hanpumep, 
MHe TY KHMTy,KOTOpyH A umMTan BUepa(¥acTHOe, 


— 


Cuctema B PyYCCKOM ASbIKe SHAUMTENBHO OT= 
aMUaeCTCA OT 


Kak W3BCCTHO,MO CBOCMY MMCHA AEMATCA 
CTABICHEI NOMHO. HO B TONBKO Tpusara=- 
FOBOMEHO wupoKO(uBeT: red, Ddlue, dDlackiotc,; pas— 
Mept big, large, small,thin,thick etc;pxyc: sour,sweot,bitter otc).Ho orHocu— 
B AHTAMMCKOM ASbIKe MaNO. BMECTO OTHOCUTCIb= 
HBIX YNOTPCONAWTCA COOTBETCTBYHUMe 
TCNBHBIG B /CMBICNG K MOCT= an 


iron bridge, brick house, noceB spring sewing 


Tlo @opme pyccKkue uMeHa KaYeCTBeHHBIG OBITS 
TONBKO Kak B M CTAPMHHBIX 
PAKCHMAX OHM MOPyT IIpm 9TOM NOMHUTS, YTO 


CcormacywTCA C MUMCHAMM 
B pone, umeme magexe, Kparkue GyHKuMM CKasyemoro) 
cormacynTcxa TONEKO B poze u C MMCHAMM 
OHM CTOAT B UMCHUTENBHOM Magexe He XHbIM 
Bomra= wupoka, OkeaH=BeNUK, mope-riy~. 
Goxo, Kapxasckme HO c MOTyT 
TPCONATECA NONHBIC U TOM 3:10 
Bonre, BeNMKMM OKCaHOM, y BbICOKMX KapKascKux Top MH Tee 


Uro xe KaCcaeTCA B HEM MMCeHA 
yTpaTMNM COrmacoOBaHue C MMCHAMM M 
B Hapeumn). Hu B kayecTBe 
3yemoro,HM B KaYeCTBe .... uMeHa HE uSMe= 


HAWTCA.Hamp., We live in alargo city (ompezemenue), Tho city is largo 
(ckasyemoe), 


B pyccKOM B @HrauucKOM A3bIKaX MMCHA Kaue= 
CTBCHHBI€ USMCHAWTCA M0 CTCNCHAM 
B COBPCMCHHOM 3 cmoco6a usMeHeHMA - 
CTCNCHAM CDaBHEHMA: 
momomm er ANA cpaBHMTeNBHOM 
N@HM est ctTenenu. STOT cmocoO MpumMeHAeTCA . K 
(small, wido, big otc. OONBUMHCTBY ABYCIOX= 


HEIX(pretty, heppy, clever), 

K MMCHM OOpa3syHTCA cTeNeHu 
CPABHCHMA OT HEKOTOPBIX IBYCIOXHBIX OTO BCEX IIpunara=- 

— MOMOMM MCNONESOBAHMA pas IMUHBIX — 
good better, best; bad worse ~ the worstSTOMy COOTBeETCTBYWKT B 
xo—xyquuh, xyxe- 

PycckoOmMy ASbIKy HamOonee CBOMCTBCHHO CuHTeETMYeCKOe COpasoBaHue 
cTreneHu c mpuOasmeHuem adpukca EE kK OCHOBE 
E B c OCHOBOM Ha I,K,X HeKOTOpEIX 
TCNBHBIX C OCHOBOM Ha J,C,CT, mpuyem B OCHOBax cornacHBie u I 
M3SMCHAWTCA BK; Ku T BU; CT BY. Ipumepsi: 
Sorat-6 oraue, TUX=TuMe, 

HO B pyCCKOM ASBIKe MOXHO yNOTPeCONATL u aHanuTuuecKue POpME! B 
cTemeHU c BOJIEE(HAMBOJEE-n18 npesocxoz- 
HO# cTrenenu), MEHUE(HAMMEHEZE- mpesocxoyHoh creneHu)— c 
MHOTOCJIOXHBIMM 


CTENMCHB B PYCCKOM ASbIKe BCerO OOpasyercA ana- 
SIMTMYCCKMM C MOMONBKH K cTe- 
menu CAMIM(camiit noporoe, campe 
Coratsie),. 

Hapagy c aHamuTuueckow cTeneHu, B PyCCKOM 
wepezoBaHue cormacHtiIx 10 oHeTMYeCKUM 
sakoHam: K uepenyetca c U( 3 ywepenyetca c XK 

OO6osHauaeT camow sbicwmew cTreneHu KauecTBa, OHA CHYKUT UNA BbIPAaKeHUA 
BBICOKOM(HO He CTeNeHM He ONHOMY 
M@TY,KaK 9TO MpeBOCKONHOM CTENCHEN, HECKOJbKUM 
mpemmeTtam, Hampumep, KOrga uTO Tenerpad— 
“eMOBeKa, TO Mpm S9TOM, YTO 9TO OHO US 
BCIMKUX HO HE CNMHCTBEHHOC, sBce 
rue OTA Mopma cTeNeHu Ha- 
CH OSOpOTOM! ere of the .,, xe a most. 
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MecTOMMCHMA B M PYCCKOM ASbIKAaX YACTO HE U 
BO MHOTOM OTJIMYANTCA OT Apyroro... 


A.JimuHbie 


@.JIMUHBIe MECTOMMCHMA B ASBIKE MMENT TONEKO 

MecTOMMCHMA B OOLECKTHOM ynorpeOmAWTCA Cc npeqnora=- 
B PyCCKOM ASBIKe MOryT COOTBETCTBOBATB KOCBCHHEIIX a= 
nexei unum c mpeznoramm 6e3 Hux. Hanpumep: to him ~emy, from hin- 
OT Hero, with him C HMM T.2. HO mectoumeHue you 
OCTAeTCH BO BCeX Popmax. 


CKMX MeCTOMMeHU ABIAeCTCA ynorpeOmeHue ero B 
MCKIY T@M B PyCCKOM ASLIKe MeCTOMMeHMe B ckasyemoro 
CTOATB TONBKO B nagexe. Hampumep: It is me 
(oro = 4) mpm ItisI.Itis her (oro-ona) mpm rt is che. 


OTMETMTL,UYTO B @HIIMACKOM ASbIKe HEOOXONMMO CTABUTh IMU= 
HOe MeCTOMMeHMe Tepex TmaromoM,Tak Kak 3 
CTBCHHOTO He MMCGCT OKOHUaHMM, TEM KAK B pyc= . 
CKOM ASBIKe MECTOMMCHMEG MOXET ONyCKaTBCA ACTBMe TOUHOK cu- 
JMUHBIX Padoran 7eHb,& Mayo 
I work all day but I earn alittle. OcoO6eHHO nocnoBuuax u 
Tume He cBumy, HaeZy= He u 
Tele 


B MECTOMMCHMA, 


pyccKOM ASbIKe yNOTpeONAeTCA TONBKO OMH 
UPUTAKATC mecTouMmeHn TONBKO B Hopme 
{T.@. KAK ompenencHma), @ Kak 
ckasyemle ), 


6.AHrauiickue MCCTOMMCHMA,B OTIMUMe OT pyCcCKUX, 
He COrmacyWTCA C MMCHAMM KHUTa= my dook, 
MOM KHUTM=my books, M3 MOCH KHurM- from my book etc. 

MPC AMKATUBHEIX MeCTOMMeHMM: STO MOM 
This is my house. STOT This house is mine.  9TO 
This is your garden. 9TOT caz=-Bau(TBOM)— This garden is yourse 9TO 
Hal aBTOMOOuNIB This is our car. OTOT ABTOMOOMIE —Hall This car 
is ours etce 


| 


MCCTOMMCHMA TOUHO HA 
YNOTPCONATB TONBKO my; BO BTOPOM TONBKO your 
A B pycCKOM AsbIkKe,10MMMO MOM,TBOM uM T.2., B KOCBGHHBIX 
Conee Mopma cBow Bcex tTpex Hanp., 
I em writing with my pencil, end you are writing with your pencil: A muuy 
movM) Kapanzamom, TH(BBI) cBomM(BMeCTO TBOMM 
Bamum), 


YKa3aTCIBHBIC MCCTOMMCHMA B GHIIMACKOM ASBIKe HE UMCKT KaTe= 
ropum nazexa,HO KaTeropunh dopmamu 

OTM These houses. 
ToT 20M — That house. 
Te OMa= Those housese 
Ta peka = That river. 
B In this village eta. 

Takum MCCTOMMCHUA 9OTOT,TOT He 
KTCA C MMCGHAMM HUM B HM B Mayexe, B pycckOM xe 
A3LIKe OTM MGECTOMMCHMA MOMHOCTUNH COrNACyWTCA C MMCHAMM 
HBIMM,K@aK MMCHA B 


MCCTOMMCHMA, 


a.B ASbIKe .. OTHOCMTeNBHOe MeCTOMMeHMe who (KTO) 
MpMAaTOYHOTO MpeANOKeHUA TONDKO 
K TAKOMy WICHY OOOsHAYaeT YeNOBeKA uNU 
XMBOTHOe, 


COWSOM ABIACTCA which 


OTHOWCHMH K MPCAMCTAM MECTO= 
which, COW3 HE 


r,OTHocuTembHOe mecToumeHue that moxeT ynoTrpeOnATBCA B 
CHYYaAX:u C C HO ero 
ABNACTCA TO,UTO He CTOATB nepex HuM, 
M@peCHOCATCA HA KOHEL 


a;Who:,I like people who know many interesting things; 
b; Which: She took the chair at the table round which the children stood; 
c,That:The young girl that you are spesking about is my student. 


= 


MCCTOMMCHMA, TO MeECTOMMCHUN, CTa= 
BUTCH mocne raarona:The picture I am looking at is by Serov. 


@€.B pyCCKOM ASbIKe OTHOCMTCIEHBIM 
MMCHUAM: who, which, that COOTBeETCTByeT B 
HA3B@HHBIM MCCTOMMCHMAM, "KOTODpBIA" 
1,cormacyeTcaA B u c TEM BOM rmaBHOrTO 

HUA,K KOTOPOMY OTHOCUTCA MpugaTouHoe 
(mpm OHOM TOM xe B TNaBHOM M 
ax).Hagpumep:f BerpeTun He 


mayexa, TOTO wleHa OHO ABIACT=— 
CA B pasHEIX B rNaBHOM M 
mpozmoxenuax). Mpumep:Buepa KHMry,KOTOpan MHTe= 
pecopana MeHA, 
OKOHYaHMe 
M. Nomtopaukaa 


"BOPOKPATUSAUMH" SISbIKA TIO 


K, [laycrosckoro B 3amuTyY pyCCKOrTO <ASbIKa, B 
KaxX B Hawero xypHana, BISbIBACT CUMMATMNH BEPHOCTEW 
MO 9sTOMy NOBOZY Ho ecmu ero cy= 
KICHMA JOBECTM JO NOrmuecKOrO KOHUA,TO OOHAPYXUTCA, UTO MpoTecT 
MmpAMOw UeNM, OH BCKPLIBACT HE YACTHBIG 
HOPM@IBHBIG ABICHMA, & PpeCKMM, Takue 
IIpu cywectsywmem pexume sce menkue Me@XaHusMa" cTa-= 
HOBATCA 3@KOHOM@PHBIMM, &@ HMMM 3aBe TOMO 
CTBCHHBIG CETOBAHMA M HETOOBAHMA 
WT BCe TeOpuu, eC mMpeBpa=- 
HE B ONarowecTMBOTO danTactTa, cBamuBmerocH cC 
Mywe@Hue MpoTMB Hero peropukKon, 


Boe BCKPBITh, H@NMOMHMM BbICTyNNeHMA TlaycTOB- 
CKOrO CNOBaMM camoro xe OH 


"Ham yrpoxaeT oOmacHOCTB uucTewmero pyccKoro AsbIKa 
CKYJOYMHBIM MCPTBRIM ABSBIKOM Mbl MUPMMCA 
POKpaumBaeTcA cBepxXy MOHMSY, HAUMHAA C KOHUGA Ha= 
Ha Goppoy, “moka HOBOeG NOKONeHMe HE STOT 
MCNOPYCHHBIA ASBIK 3A NOAMMHHOTO pycckKoro aAsbika", 


OHO,BOSMOxXHO, IpusHano yxe ero 3a sBmecTe 
pcero, TpeOOBaHMA, KOTOPBIC CTAaBMT AUTepaType pexuM KOTOPpEE 
OH@ CamM& K GHTMHOMUUHEI, 
patypa, MM BCG wzyxa, Ha 
cayxOy frocyzapeTBy, BLINOMHAeCT ero yenomie GyHkuuu., EcTecTBeHHO, 
uTO B yupexZeHuu, B XOTA Obl AUTe= 
PaTyPHOM, U MOryT MNONLSOBATECA ASBIKOM 
CT@BIGHa HA NMOCTpOCHMA KOMMYHUSM8, MS HEC COCTOUT: 


| 
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OTUCTHL, NOKasbiBaeT, KAK enaeTCA uM TO gzpyroe, B 
uToreé cnnowHoe “cnOBO uw geno rocyzapcTBeHHOe, 
TuuHOe, ASBIK, 


Jaxe Ta HeOonpman chepa, KOTOpaA B COBETCKOM 
CUMTACTCA 3&8 YACTHYH XM3Hb, H& CAaMOM ABNACTCA TONBKO ee 
Ipuspakom. YTepok 40 Toro onyTaH wu KaseHWMHOM,YTO C HUM 
Heyero CBO6OZHOM muTepatype. OcTaeTcA 
e@ro T@aKMM, K@KOB OH e@CTb, B atTmocdepe 
HOw Ero MOMHOCTUH KOHTpONMpyeTCA rocylap=- 
CTBOM. 3&8 wacamMM ANA CcOBeTCKOH sByacTu 
CKOIBKO eme wacOB TPaTUTCH Ha CapbeposB, 
cOBeTCKOM cucTeMOh Ha NyYTM 
U repow Hamen, Ha@KOHEU, YKDPOMHBIM 
M yron, rage OH ce6e TO Kakoi 
IMUMHOR KaseCHHOM ABNAeCTCA OH Hamu! 
CAMOKOHTPONB, JSIMOBAA US PYTMHHBIX 
UT@MNOB OTTOpPaxuBaeT COBeETCKOrTO weNOBeKa OT MMpa, YAUBIATECA 
XOZMTCA HE AYXOBHEIX POOOTOB M TOUHOCTM UX ABTOMATUSMA, a 
TOMy,KaK MHOTO ocTanocb TakuxX yCNOBMAX YeNOBeUeCKOTO 
M YeNOBeYHOTO B COBETCKOM AMYHOTO HEMOBTOpMMOTO a= 
xe B TBOPYCCTBA MU CHOBOTBOPUeCTBA, 


Konner mucatenb Maycrosckui B OOCTAHOBKE JONKEH 
UTO BOBCE HE OFHO TO xe, U CaM OH YKAaSbIBGCT, B 
4YeCM UCTMHHAA ynagka: "Ilouemy B muTepaTypy 
8B Cons [Imcatenei HE pyccKOrO Asbika 
COBe@pMeHHO paBHORywHEIe K HeMy?" KOpeHHOM 
mpoc, BCH OeSTHY HO Bech TParusM B TOM, 
HaMBHOCTBH. us unTtaTeneh mocneluT Ha= 
NOMHMTB T[laycTOBCKOMy, H@ ero yaBHO oOTBeTMA 
uToO "Mm KyXapKa MOxe€T bBboee 
mpuOaBatT, uTO wu mpeemMHuKu JleHuHa yCoBep= 
BC€M jeNapTaMeHTaM, B TOM uncle NO UM MOCTABUB ee 
sTOM B momoxenue, ABTOP CTPOK 
UCIMKOM 38 "KyxapKy", 3a OTKDpLITMe ei K MONHOMY - 
JOCTOAHMGCM KynETypbl. Ha gene xe... JuTepatypHaA 
HOCTE HBIHCWHMM THPACBLIM KAKETCA Gonmee onacHo, wem Tep= 
ero ryO6epHaTopy. PasHonymue ASbIKy 
ueCKM B ANA oOTOoOpa KaHANAATOB Ha Tap= 
CuneT u Ha C HUM Omara npeumywectBa. He 
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CUpocuTh au ce6a Tlaycropckomy, 38 ero=-TO TepnAT B 


Cowse, mucatenaA, Oeperywero pycckoe cmoBO u ycepmHOorOo yueHuka 
ByHuHa? 


Bopp6a 38 AsbIK -ABNeHMe He B CoBeTCKOM Conse, 
ecATuneTNe MOXHO Obi MO MpaBy HasBaTh 
TMypusma", Obl MBI HE MO ee yconexamM, Kak 
MHOTO NpeAcTOMT 93TOM OpoHTe, MHOTOe MOXHO 
B AKTMB M Oopuam, HO OesmepHa 
M CTMXMA, KOTOPyH UMM MpezcTrouT oyomerTs. 


K,ComHuesB 


H.I].ABTOHOMOB. 


SAMETKM PYCCKOTO ASbIKA 
Matrepvan uTeHMA B amepukaHCKOw wkomne,. 


mpenozaparenew pycckKoro Asbika cpezHei amepukaHCKOM 
B CTAaTeHHOM MaTepvane OOyweHuu pyccKOMy <ASsbIky. 
TENBHO,UTOOL! xypHAN Ha aHKkeTy 
xy B 851 xypHana). 


B cBASM C STMMM MBI B W52 HeKoropsll 
YUGHMA pyccKOrTO <ASbIKa, XOTA OTOT MaTepuan coo6ok oT= 
PRIBKM pyccKOH KNaccuuecKOu 


B HacTOAmeM HOMepe MEI HE TONBKO MaTepuan,HO 
KOMMCHTMpyeM ero, B yuamuxcaA cpaB= 
HMTCILHO K pyccKOrTO aAsbika, 


XYHOX€CTBOHHOK B HOMepax MBI 
@M J@BaTb C KOMMCHT@PMAMU, My BOSMOXHO, UTO 
pes HeKOTOpOe sBpemA y pycexoro aAsbika u untaTrenet 
HaCTOAMmero xypHana OynzeT Ha pyKax XpeCTOMa-TMA,C KOMMCH— 
TAPMAMU, INA yuawmxcA amepukKaHCKOM 


B mpumoxeHuu K CTATBe MEI YeTEIpe OOpasua us pyc= 
u OHO JlepMOHTOBAa: 
"Boe moe", ckasamo 37aTO..... 
"To akagemuK,TO repoit..." 
"OrpoKk" tt 
JlepMOHTOBA, 


Boe HaSBAHHBIC MpOMSBeE cTruxu. B TaHHOM 
cnyyuae,B uHTepecax yualuxXCA, HAYMHAWUMX MSYYaTh MHOCTPAHHBIM ASbIK, 
CTUXM OCOOCHHO M B TOM OTHOWCHUM,UTO UX NeErue Ha= 
MocnetHee, Kak MSBECTHO, umeeT cBpoe 3sHaYeHNe 
M3YYCHUM MHOCTPAHHOTO AsbIKa. B HOMepaxX HAMM 
MOMOKCHO MpOsbl, B YACTHOCTM, 


IIpu Bei6ope B KMaCCe MMCNOCE B 
BULY,UTOOL! OH OLLI, Mpexze Bcero, He TpyZeH . CBOMM rpammMaTuue— 
CKMM M MHTeDECeH 10 


Tak Kak H& NOpaxX M3SYYeCHMA MHOCTPAHHOTO ASLIKAa,B 
CTM,M pyccKoro, ZOcTaTOUHOe BHYMaHMe rpammMaTu— 
TepAaTYPHOMY MaTepmany scero, OH 
BONBHO KpaTKui uM OTpaHMUMBACTCA BLIACHEHMEM 


TlomumO m KOM— 
MOCTM OT NOMOKCHMA TOTO MIM MHOTO 3ByYKa B CHOBEsKpOMe 
OOpamaeTrcA BHMMaHMe HA Opmorpahduw u 
B OTHOWEHMM NOCNEZHETO. yaeTCA Ha oTOH cTazyu 
USYYCHUA ASIKA 


TlommMO KOMMCHTEPMA, ACTCA B HEKOTOPHIX 
rpammaruueckuit) oueHs OOMMPHOTO KOMMCHTAapUA 
B cpeyHew mkonme u He 
M3YYCHMM B KONING MU OyzyT uMeTS MupoKue 
BOSMOXHOCTM MO3HAKOMUMTECA um Cc ucTropueit,u c pyccKow muTepaty— 
pot,u c pyccko# pyccKOTO Hapoza BO MHO- 
rux e@@ MpoABIeHUAX, 


B K@KOM MOXHO C HUKe 
yamu? TpyZHO BOMpoc,Tak Kak pyc- 
CKOrO ASBIKa amepuKaHCKOM NONLSYHTCA pasHBIMM 
MM, pasoTanT YCNOBUAX, PYCCKMM ASBIKOM HE B 
CTeNeHM, MPMMCHAWT pycckKoro pa3— 
HO,C CTOPOHSI,Mbl MOKEM UMCHHO TOT 
NOpPAROK,B K@KOM OHM MpOXOJAT HMKE,TAK KAK OHM B 
HOPMANBHOM merKoro K Gonmee TpynHOMy). 
KaxklOMy C MONOKeHMeM B CTO WKONC, 
H@@,KOHCUHO, MMCHHO 3SHAKOMMTL ETO MKOM C 
OOpasuamu,. UM Tak Kak Mpenoza— 
MOTYT SHAKOMMTE CBOMX yyauuxes MHOM CPaBHUTeENBHO C 
HEM o6paseu B OH MOXCT 9TO 
cTO TeKcTa) Ha 
mopaxX USYYCHMA ASbIKa MHOTOKpaTHOe NOBTOpe— 
Hu@ ONHOTO uw TOTO x@ wMeeCT CBOM OCHOBAaHMA, 


TENMEPh MO HEKOTOPSIM BOMpPOCaM, 
B CBASM cC TEM,YTO AIA 
yuamuxca cpezHei HE ZABHO 
usyueHue pycckoro <A3sbIKa, 


x/C HMMM 


| 
| 
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KOMM@HTMPOB@HUM TEKCT@ Mb UM Mpo= 
YTO TPYZHO TOUHO yKasaTE(6es cneunanb— 
HO# CuCTeMII MpOMsHOCUTCA TOT MHOM ruacHbI, He 
mon ynapeHuem. oTmMeuaemoe Hamm B yKa- 
MpOMSHOCUTCA TOT MHOM TNacHbli, OTHO= 
CUTCNBHO,U 9TO MMETE B Ml HE KOMMCHTMPOBAHMU 
mpemmaraemoro B TeKCTa, BOMpoc 
M paspemeHuu Gro HE 10 
pyccCKOmMy Kak UMM yxe 
CTATOUHOG B3HAKOMCTBO C pycckoro ASbIKa, TeEMM yKa=- 
3QHMAMM O pyCCKOM B TonkKOBOM CyoBape 
cxoro Asbika nog pezakuuew 1935 r., 
T.1,Keax cnopapem, §23. CNOBAapeM B 
TOM OTHOWCHMM UTO OH wocTyneH,. HO u yKasbi- 
BAA OTICNEHBIX SBYKOB,MbI BC@-KE ZEPKUMCA 
HAYUMTECA PyCCKOMy MpOMSHOWeEHMH BOSMOXHO pu 
NOMOUM BITOBOPy KyNETYPHOTO pycckKoro 
BCKa,B YACTHOCTHM M OOpasOBaHHOrO pyccKoroO AsbIKa, 


2.Pycckoe nonHormacue.B OOpas yak 
MpouuM, Takue Oper, MPEXM. xopomue 
IIPMMepEI- pyccKOrO ecTecTBeHHO BO3HUKa= 


@T BHMMA@HME Hallux HA 9TO 
ABICHUG pyCCKOrO ASbIKa,TOBOPMTB MM O 
CKOrO u pyccKkoro(B YacTHOCTM, mpuBecTu apyrue 
pyccKOrO M BBOAMTE Hallux yYaNMXCA B 
TO A3sbIKa,Hame: .MHeHMe: HEOOXOAMMO NOHMMATE pyCCKOe NOMHO=— 
rmacue,Kak u . u pycckKoro 
ASbIKOB,HO BRIACHATB BCG 9TO yualuMMCA B CpenHew wKoNe He 
6T;MOCTATOUHO MM NOKA YTO 3NATO—3TO Mpexu— 
C@TM, SHATB STM CNOBA U MONMLSOBATECA 


‘b,b, "“Sermie" O,E. B ctuxoTsopexuu "OTpoK" 
dopma “oruy"(mpu mopme "oreu"), C roukm 3speHma namero yua- 
WerocA, H@NOHATHO “ucuesHOBeHue" "e" B C 
T@NBHOTO manexa, A HAMM us ucTOpuu pycckoro 
SBYKOBOM 5,b, ux B PyCCKOM 
Ke ux c Ou E, U Kak HM MHTeEpPeCHa UCTOPUU 
B ASbIK,a He HayKy O AsbIke(9TO HE WKOUBI), 

u uTO Hala UX YMCHBW 
BUJIHO MONMBSOBATBCA MM,HO ABNCHUMM ASBIKA OBITS 

Ipucywe pycckoro Asbika,a@ He ero yuamumMcaA mKO= 

JIbI 

x/ Oper—Oeper, mMpexa-mepexa, 
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MOBCIMTeCNBHOTO HAKIOHCHMA. B cTuxoTBOpeHuu "OTpoK" 
@opma "“ocTrasb", a B cTuxoTBOpeHuu "TopHEie BepmuHsI"= mopma 
CA B HUKE WUTEPATYPHEIX OOpasuax, HO MII 3axOTBIM 
Ipupectu OT Apyrux ruaronosB, BoTpewa= 
WUMXCA B TEKCTG OTMX OOpasyoB, TO MBI M Apyrme OKOHYAHMA 
(oxunali),a traxxe mormu usMeHeHMe B mpu- 
Obl . M "HEOXUTAHHAA" INA Hallux yyamuxcA hopma- 
BOSEMA(oT rnarona saath). U omATs mepez Hamm TOT xe BOMpoc:cnenyeT au 
O pasHbIX cmocoOax OOpas0BaHUA NOBCIUTENBHOTO HAKJOHGCHMA HA 
cTranuu usyueHuA rox)? Hame mHeHue:He CrenyeT, Tak 
MMCHHO OT HE OT O06 HAKIOHE= 
HUA,CAaMMM OHM Camu POpMy= 
powo pasOupaTacA B BOMpOCe, uTOOH HE SACTMIHYTHIM BpacnOxX,a yua= 
MUMCA ROCTATOUHO SANOMHUTE HAKJOHCHMA, TEX 
KOTOPLIMM OHM 3HAKOMATCA,M MpABMIBHO NONBSOBATBCA MMM. 


5. IIpu KOMMCHTAPMM MBI NOMESyeMCA 
H@ pyCCKOM <AsbIKe. OCHOBAHUA TAKOTO KOMM@HTApMA ObIIM YKa3SaHbI 
B W52, crp. 18-2. 


TOTO,uTO BONMpoc M B PyYCCKOM 
KG = HE pyccKOTO ANA yualluxCA, KOM= 
MOCTOAHHO OTMeYaeT UM TO M Apyroe, 
HO OCT@H@BIMBAACL COrmacoBaHuy, 


7.Hm Buys HM CMpAKeHMe He- OT= 


8.Mbl He HeOCTaTKa MeCTa, HM BOMPOCOB,HM BOSMOXHBIX 
TIIMCBMCHHBIX pPaOOT MO OO 


9,\bI INIA UTCHUA,a Takxe u rpammMaTuueckui 
NOCMNICH YUANMMCA, OCTANBHBIG YAaCTM KOMMCHTAPMA UMCKT B BULLY 
camoro 


"BCE cKASANO 
MOL",CKASAN BynAT. 
CKASANO STATO. 
"BOR BOSBMY",CKASAN BYJAT. 


"Bs" croutT mepey rayxum "c" wu yrpaun- 
BaeT CBOK 3BYUHOCTE. 


"o" Kak A,Tak Kak CTOUT B 
ylapAemomy,. 


ckasyemOe eCCTB MOG, BCE MHE, 


@IMHCTBEHHOS 

3=4, Ckasdno sndto.. O6a oTm cnoBa cOrmacOBaHbl: pol, 
CTBCHHOG OHO, OHO=mMeCTOMMeHMe TpPeTBerO muua) 


/ 
UNCIO. 


5-6 .Crasan 6ynaT..06a CIOBa cormacoBaHbl: mMyxeCKuU pol, 
CTBeHHOe MecTOumMeHue 3 cka3 4n—mMyxe= 


Cpe pO, TANCK, CIMHCTBCHHOG 


SABUCUT OT Kynurs (uro?) M 
(uro?). 


9. Bosbuy (Baars Cyaywee BpeMA,1 
BOsbMy, . BDeMA: BSA.» 
TlopemuTenbHoe HaknoHneHue :BOSEM! : Oex - 


| 
|| 
| 


yuapHoe "Oo" Kak A,TaK KaK CTOMT B crore, ipeqmecTBy 
ylapsemomy .3aueTm ophorpaduh cepeymne 


Tak weTBepoctTumue MpocTO MoO CBOeMy MOCTPOeCHUK, & 
xe QOpMaM MU TO C HUM MOXHO 3H@KO= 
MMTb yuamuxca yr BcKOpe mocnme MMM pPyCCKOFO 
Ka, KOrI2 ypoku pycckKoro 
A3SbIKa, 9TO AcHCEe, muTepaTypHEIA MaTepuan, He= 
"BCe" "Moe" yawTcA B 
B Mazexe u MUMCHM Hawero 
Oynat. rmaronma "ckasano0" xu "ckasan" 
ram Kak cormacopaHwe C MMCHAMM ACHO:cKasan0 


KoHeuHO, u "BOsBMy" He HO HUX HE 
STO—MuHUMyM. [Ipm YyCNOBMAX 
MOXEO NOSH@KOMUTS C HEKOTODSIMU MBI B 
OCTSHABIMBATBCA Ha MOABNeHUM JI B Mopme OT 
rola KyMuTb, TAaKKe Ha BOSbMY oT ruzarona 
D3ATh HE OTOH ABSbIKA, 


B C B HAMM TeKCTe= 
HAM Obl BbICKa3aTb BOT KAKOC CO= 
oOpaxeHue... OTM HE MO cBoew UeCHHOCTM Mpu Ha= 
wei KmaccHoiz padore:6onee cKkKasaTb B3ATh, 
UCHHOCTS rmarol B camomM zene: B YCNOBMAX KIacce 
PaTLCA MHC, 9TO Malex, CKaxuTe BTropoe 
HACTOAMCTO CMY Tele, BOSEMUTC 
BOSSuNTe KHNTY, BOShMMTC MCN M 
OCOpasuoB OTPLIBKOS, HAM HE yNyCKaTb BOSMOXHO= 

TM M@peHOCyTh B AKTMBHOG scero TOTrO,uTO 
HAMM TCKCT, 


x/ KrO cKasaz. umu ona? ckasana Kro 
CKaxeT? fl M 


/ 
HA TPOHD BBL PABOTHUK, 


TYWKUH. 


1.To=-cons, He Cows "TO",MO CMBICMY, ONMHAKOB C CO= 


CTBCHHOS 


CTBCHHOeG "e" mpousHOCUMTCA 
K "yn", 


CIMHCTBEHHOG uMCNO.B oTOM CnOBe TOmBKO non ymapeHuem(mope- 
CA HeEACHO:"0" Kk "a", "e" ), 
KAACE K "ya", a 3 ByK Kak cpe ton u MEI" 


5. pO, Manex, . 
CTB@HHOeG 


CTBGHHOCG 


CIMHCTBCHHOS CormacoBaHO CO cjOBOM "nywok", 
"e"( ) MpOMSHOCATCA OnuskO K "nH", 
HOe "o"( émmomeit ) MpousHocuTca Kak 
Ch Kak "p", 

8 KEHCKUM POL, Nalex, CIMHCTBCH— 
HOB. 


7-8, O6a@ cnoBa cormacoBaHbi:9TO xeHCKMH pol, TBO= 


9,Ha-mpeznor, 


10;Tpone=uma CYWCCTBUTCNEHOC, POL, Nazex, CAMHCTBCH= 
Hoe uvcno. mazex saBucuT oT mpeznora "Ha", IponusHoue= 
Hue :KOHeEUHOe GesynzapHoe "e" mpomsHOCUTCA K "nu", 


x/ ) 


CTBCHHOS CormacoBaHO cO cnOBOM "padoTHuK", 


CormacoBaHoO cO "padorHuk", 


11,12,13. Boe Tpu cmoBa 
- 90, Bomee monatnaa( ana B 


C oTum weTBepoctumuem MOXHO SHAKOMMTB Hallux 
CA BCG TPM OKOHYAHUA myxeCKOrTO poma:cormac= 
ai(repow). Kpome toro, NATB 9OTMX MMCH B 
@opma wu mpenmoxHOTO mayexa= Ha TPOHE:oKOHuaHue TuUMMUHOe 
M pactpocTpaHeHHOe ANA UuMeH 
CTBCHHEIM MpoCcT, M C HUM 3SHAKOMUTECA C 
u umenu He mpocT;HO,c 
_ CTOPOHBI, MOKHO Ha u mpo- 
me peson oTMX CMBICM:OH BCe MOF OOBATE,BCe _ 
HYTb, NOHATB.. 


B etom werBepoctumun roBoOpuT ummepaTope [lerpe Bemukom 
(1672-1725) , mpeodpasoparene Poccuu, 


Ox yupexzan B Poccum pasBUTMW M MCKYCCTB 
HocTm co X11), cam yuacTue B cpaxeHuAX, 
mpoumM,u pycckuh mopcKoe 
cam ynpaBmaTs mpocTot 
pasoum# Ha B Tonnanguu u BpemaA cBoero 
1689 r. mo 1725) on wa Gnaro Poceuu("Ha Tpo- 
He padoTrHuk"), Co spemeuu Tlerpa Benuxoro Poccma crana 
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0 
OTUY NOMOPAJI. "OTPOK, OCTABh PABAKA! 


‘ 
CTBGHHOS :6e3ynapHoe "oO" MpOMSHOCUTCA HEACHO= 
CILBMUUTCA 3BYK cpezHuh mexzy "a" "bi", 


2 POL, . Nazex, 
CTBCHHOeG :6e3y 2apHoe "Oo" TAK 
xe,KaK MB "OTpoK", Koweunoe "7" mpousHo= 
.CMTCA Kak "Tt", 

‘ 


)-raaron, mpomenmee pol,3 
UNCIO.s 


2,3, ak paccrumax. Bonee NOHATHAA 
64x(nonnexamee) 

BUHMTCAb B 3aBMCMMOCTM OT "paccTH 

nan"), Pri6ak paccTunan.. OTM COrmacOBaHEl: IMHCT 


HOe Myxeckui POd, auuo) BeH= 
HOG pon,3 


Hero cTOMT nanzex( mo Opery). 


UNCIO. 


pol, CLMHCTRCHHOS UNCIO;COrmacOBaHO CO 
BoM "oO" B 
(ona) mpomsHOCUTCA K "a" "BI", 


/ 
HOe 


CTBCHHOe 

10. Oruy (orey)—nma POR, LATCILHBIM 
CTBCHHOe "Oo" B CNOBa Mpo= 

U3HOCUTCA Kak "a", Orel, OTUG, OTUY,OTUG.... 

"o" nmocne "mM" mpousHOCUTCA Kak "a", 

Tak CTOMT B cuore, yrapsemomy ; Non 

mocze "n" HanomuHaeT u kK "a" uk "BI", 


20-a 


oruy (noqmexamee, ckasyemoe, nomoran. OTM 


(means umx -OH), nagex(oruy) crouT B saBMCuMOCTM OT 
momorars (momorats KOMY?). 


"OTPOK” 
I5 I I7 Is 


/ 

13,0ctass )=-raaron, AUUO, CIMHCTBCH— 

Hoe "oO" B Ha¥aNe CNOBaA NMpOMsHOCUT 
cA Kak "@"sKoHeuHOe "B" TpomMsHOCMTCA Kak "ph", 


(ocrdsurs 


15.Mpéexu(mpexa)-uma POL, Mazex, 
MHOxecTBeHHOe uncro. "nu" mMpOMSHOCMTCA KaK 
"x"), 


mda, mide xeHCKMit POL, Tazex, 
"e" MpONsSHOCUTCA Kak 


"yu", CormacoBaHoO co "Mpéxu":06a CNOBa CTOAT B OJHOM 


polze,B OZHOM UB ORHOM Tazexe, 


SABMCUT OT ruaroma KOTO?) . IIpousHomeHue 2ap. 
Hoe "e" K "xn", 


18. (oxugars )-rzaron, HACTOAMECS BPeMA,3 
nO, CormacoOBaHO CO CJIOBOM "Mpéxu" CT BEHHOC 
UNCIO; 3 muuo(oHnu) u Mpexu OTHO= 
CATCA K TpeTBemy suuy). “o" 


15,16.17,18. Mpexn Bonee QOHATHAA 
oxenwa ( onpenenenue )mpexu( nozmexamee ) 
(ckasyemoe) 


MHOxeCTBCHHOe 
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YNOBIATE BY NTIOMOMHMK UAPHM. 


CTBCHHOG "e" mpousHOCcUT= 
cA Kak "mu"; CesyzapHoe "oO" mpomsHocuTCA Kak 
( "o" ) Haxogurca B 


(KOTO? uTo?), 


20,21, 22. Byzemp y .bomee mpoctask MOHATH@A 
HocTh:(TB) yNOBIATE yet, INOKXCHUAL TEI Cy 
OFpOMHOe BIMAHMVe Ha 


23. Bymeus )-rnaron, BPCMA,BTOPOG 
O mpomsHomeHuu SesyzapHoro "e" 20 ). 


24, POL, AMCHMTCIBHEM 1 ex, 
nepBoe "o" (TOMOMHMK ) 
MpOMSHOCUTCA Kak "a"; mpousHOCUTCA Kak "mn", 


25,Uapam(yaps )-uma MYKECKMH POL, 


KECTBCHHOG UNCIO, B 3ABMCMMOCTM OT 
KOMY? 


B 9TOm weTBepocTumuu [lywKuHa NOX OTpOKOM pasymeeTCA JIOMOHOCOB 
(1711-1765) , pycckuii pycckuh yuenbii, 
SHA@HMAMM:OH ObLI M XMMMK,M MMHEpaNor,u reonor, 

ACTPOHOM,u reorpad,M UCTOPMK,M NMHTBUCT,M NOSsT,u 
uuct. IlymkuH He 6€3 OCHOBAHMA HaSbIBaN ‘- Cro PyCCKMM YHUBEp= 
Mockosckui yHuBepcuTeT HasbiBpaeTCA MOCKOBCKUM yHU= 
BEPCUTETOM JIOMOHOCOBA, 


IIA MMeHA CYMeCTBMUt 
TCIBHBIG BCEX TPeEX POTOB, pasHbIxX Nagexei,ecTh BIeHHBIC 
M HE OTMETUTL,YTO B YETBEPOCTMMMM ECTS 

CopmMbI ryaroma B HalleM CTUXOTBOPCHUM BCEMM TPEMA 
OOOMMM MMCHM M MECTO’. 
Takum O6paso0mM, C CTMXOTBOPeHMeM CNeLyeT yuae 
yxe OHM S3HAKOMBI CO CKIOHCHMCM MMCHM 
HOrO OCHOBHBIMM MOPMAMM MMCHU 


I 
TOPHbIE 


TOPEBIE BEPUMEBI 
3 4 / 

BO 

TUXUE 


TIOJHBI 
JICPMOHTOB. 


' 
( ropxbiit, répHaa, ropHoe) .Cormacopano cO cnOBOM "BepmuuHbi" ,IIpo- 
KOHeUHOe "e" mpoMsHOCUTCA Kak "Hn", 


2. Bepmuusi( pepmuna) . Mpous Homenue :6esy mapHoe "e" mpousHOCUTCA Kak "un"; 
"un" nocne “m" mpomsHOCMTCA Kak "tI" ,3ameTMM CIOBA. 


1-2.TopHire BepuuHbl, STM CNOBA COrmacOBaHbl: 
MHOX@€CTBCHHOC UNCIO, pon. 


Cnen...cmana... 
cnanmu. cmars... CMM! CMTE! 


4.Bo. 9ToT npegnor IpMHuMaeT @opmy "BO" CBO= 
ero coceycTBa co "TEMe" B wHTepecax 
UMA OBI ckasaTB "B TEMe",.,. 


nmazex B 3saBucuMOCTM OT Mpegznora "BO", 


6 Hounoit( Hound, HouHaA, HOUHCe MIpomsHomenue :6esynapHoe "o"(nepBoe 
"o" cnoBe) MpomsHOcuTCA Kak "a",Trak Kak CTOMT B cuore, 
yLapAemOmy. 


4,5, 6.BO HOUHGH, mag ex( HOUHOM ) 3ABMCMT OT 
nora "Bo"; cnroBa TEMG HOUHOM COrNACOBAHI: Nazex 
CIMHCTBEHHOeC uMCIO,KeHCKMA pod. paccTaHO BKa HOUHOK 


Tuxan, tuxoe).CormacopaHo co cnoBoM pousHome= 
Hue:6esynapHoe KOHeUHOe "e" mpousHOCUTCA Kak "un", 


8. mpousHOCMTCA Kak "a", 
Tak CTOMT B cuore, 

7,8. Tixme OTM CNOBA Taye; 
KU,MHOXCCTBEHHOG UMCIO, KEHCKMM 


x/ Bo Tame. O68 OTM CNOBA MpOMSHOCATCA KAK BINH 
HA "O"sSOHO CTAHOBUTCA MU MpOUSHOCOUT 
cA Kak "a", 


| 
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¢ 10 II 
CBEXE 


HbIt MACK, MHOKXECTBEHHOE CO CNOBOM " 


cpexan, cpexee ) IpousHomenne :OesynapHoe "e"(cpexet ) 
Kak "nu", CormacoBaHo cO "Mrnok", 


‘CTBCHHOG xeHCK uit pol. 3aABMCMT OT 


7,8, 9,10, 11. Tuxue onexeti OOpaTum Ha 
OObIUHYH, CBOUCTBCHHYH pyCcCKOMy 
HOB K monzmexamee 
ompezeneHne K ) 
(mraoit). 


ia 
= 


HE. IPOKAT IMCTH. .. 


12.He. OTpuyaHue uMeeT CMBICN CO 
BMGCTe C CIIOBOM oHO(He) MpomBsHOCMTCA Kak OHO 
sToro 6Ge3syzapHoe "e" B Mpo=- 
MSHOCUTCA Kak , OTpuuaHue "He" 
OT rmarona, Mil JONXHBI cmoBa: He 


13, ).Cormacopano CO CIOBOM "nopdra", 


:6esyzapHoe "O" TpomsHOCMTCA Kak "a" 
B cuore, 


"He"npomsHOCMTCA OHO COBO CO 
(He ) IpousHomenne: "e" B MpOMSHOCMTCA 
ca Kak "He" c rmaronoM MumeTCA 
HOo(He 


).Mpousxomenne :6esy mapHoe Kak "a", 
Cm. seme(i4). 


/ / 
17, Mi AMCTBA, 


16,17.He npoxat COrmacOBaHbl B (MHOKe= 
CTBeHHOe B amue(TpeTBe OHM). 


| 


20=1, 


0, 


On 


CIMHCTBEHHOG YUCTO, BTOporo 
Tbl. , ..MOMORAYT » Tonoxnan, 
au. TlonoxaMTE! "o" mocne 
MpomsHocuTca Kak "“a"scTrouT yapAembIM B 
Be "o" MpOMSHOCUTCA K 3ByKy "bi", 


mpomsHOCcMTCA Kak "al, CrOBO= 
pas OBaHue,cOcTaB + MHOTO. 


(oTnoxny Ts )-rzaron, 6yzymee BpeCMA, BTOPOe CAMHCTBCH= 

Hoe uncnro. MeCTOUMeHMe BTOPOTO OTHECEHO 
H@ Bbyzywee BDCMA: , 
noxuyT, Mpowemmee spema: 
JIUTCIBHOCG OTZOXHUTE! I[pousHowenue 

B ), MpOMSHOCUTCA Kak "a", Tak Kak 
CTOMT B B "oO" (oTnOxHeME), TOKE 
yaapHoe, Kak B core, 
YABPACMOMY 


BONbIMHCTBO AZaHHOTO cTuxOTBOpeHMA JlepMoH= 
TOBa rrarombl B TpeTBero MHOKeECTBEHHOTO 
umcna(enatT, mpoxaT) m eqMHCTBeHHOTO umcna(minuT) HacTOAMero Bpeme~ 
BTOPOM CAMHCTBEHHOTO uncna Synywero u 
BO BTOPOM JIMUC CAMHCTBEHHOTO 
sToro xe uucma u MMA 
2aHO B @opMax mayzexa MHOxeCTBeHHOrTO Tuxue), 
TBOPUTENEHOTO Manmexa CMHCTBEHHOTO xeHCKOrO u mpez- 
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H.[], ABTOHOMOB,. 


Publisher-Editor N. P. Avtonomoff 


N. P. Avtonomoff began to publish ''The Guide to Teachers 
of the Russian Language in America" in 1947. Until then, 
there was not a single publication dedicated to the prob- 
lems of teaching Russian in the United States. 


N. P. Avtonomoff undertook the pioneer work of publica- 
tion alone, at his own expense, during his free time. For 
= the past 14 years he himself performed all the technical 

work of preparing stencils, mimeographing, assembling, 

binding, trimming and mailing. Through his persistent 
efforts the Journal became gradually established, acquired a group of valuable 
contributors and a permanent following. At this time 54 issues have been pub- 
lished. 


Mr. Avtonomoff's pioneering work has not been limited 

to this publication. In 1945/46, in New York, he intro- 
duced for the first time in America a course on the Me- 
thodology of teaching the Russian language to non-Russians. 


His own contributions to the Journal cover more than 800 
pages and are combined in 10 special collections, which 
deal with almost every aspect of teaching Russian. 


From the very beginning the Journal has led a relentless 
for a strong teacher-training program. Mr. Avtonomoff - a graduate 
of Niezin Historical-Philological Institute - speaks from his own experience of 
a life dedicated to the pedagogical profession, which he regards as highly de- 
manding, but absorbing and fascinating. 
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TO OUR READERS 


With the present issue the English section of the Journal concludes its 
first year of existence. We call it a trial period because its publication 
was carried out on a temporary basis, depending on help from a group 
of people who were willing to give their time, knowledge and experience. 
This group, together with the editors, believes in the tremendous 
responsibilities of our generation for the mutual understanding among 
people. Our initiation of the English section was inspired by this belief 
and the desire to work in the field most familiar to us, the Russian 
language--detached from any political issues. 


In past numbers we have stated our aims and have informed the readers 
on the progress of building up the Journal. 


At present we must admit that the crucial problem is a practical one-- 
adequate financial support for the continuation of the publication. Exper- 
ience has convinced us that one of the most vital services of this section 
is the interchange of information among our readers. To meet these 
needs and to produce efficient results, the circulation has to be consider- 
ably increased. While the ultimate aim, as we have stated before, is to 
reach every teacher of Russian in the United States, the minimum num- 
ber to make the publication of the English section worthwhile is 500 sub- 
scribers. Naturally, such a project involves a circulation campaign and 
large printing expense. How this can be accomplished is a problem to be 
solved during the summer months. Without further comments, we would 
like to tell our readers under what conditions the English section has 
been published. 


There is no need to dwell on the editorial side of preparing material, as 
we have already mentioned interest and support from professional circles, 
of which the Russian department of the University of California in Ber- 
keley was especially helpful. Our first technical problem was to obtain 

an electric typewriter--a must for our method of printing. Of course, 
combination of English and Russian texts did not make it any easier! 


Miss Z. Pourtova, who was at the time working against strict deadlines 
on an important project of a Mongolian dictionary (which involves both 
kinds of types) came to our rescue. We take this opportunity to express 
our thanks to her for finding time to prepare the material for the first 
issue. However, this could not become an established procedure, and 
s0on we were in search of new typing facilities. 


This time we turned to our neighborhood newspaper, The Montclarion, 
and found help in the persons of its publisher-owner, Fred Graeser, and 
Virginia Lawler, his long standing associate. With traditional newspaper 
camaraderie we were given access to the well equipped Montclarion 

office with its IBM Executive typewriter. 
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In Mrs. Lawler we found an all around partner, adviser and supporter. 
Discussions, editing, pondering on translations and on enigmas of the 
Russian language and Russian psychology started in: all times of day and 
night, depending on the availability of the typewriter and free moments 
between duties of mother of four and newspaper work. Our nights in the 
office, walks home through deserted streets and cup of tea after midnight 
will long be remembered. 


The actual printing was another hurdle to be overcome, as commercial 
firms were beyond our reach. Another friend associated with the Univer- 
sity in Berkeley sacrificed his weekends, lunch hours, etc. to produce on 
time 300 copies of each page of the English section. 


After several days of dashing, parking, delivering and picking up, the 
last trip was to the home of THE GUIDE TO TEACHERS OF THE RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE IN AMERICA in San Francisco. Here its publisher-editor, 

N. P. Avtonomoff, took over. We finally relaxed without another problem 
of our own, while within a few minutes the first copies of the Journal 
were put together by his experienced hands. To watch him dashing up and 
down three flights of stairs, between his "office" and the garage, where 
binding and trimming machines are located, is a pleasure of its own. 


Whatever the future of the English section, the Journal published by Mr. 
Avtonomoff for fourteen years is certainly well established and will con- 
tinue its useful existence. A year of cooperation with N. P. Avtonomoff 


(whose life story should be brought to the readers in a separate article) 
has taught us some important things in addition to academic values. Such 
qualities as modesty, unselfish dedication to the task, humor and enthus- 
iasm kept through a life of hard work and inevitable disappointments, 
stand as encouragement to all who associate with N. P, Avtonomoff. 


Barbara Saharoff, 
Editor, English Section 
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BRIEF CONTENTS OF ARTICLES FROM THE RUSSIAN SECTION 
COMMON TRAITS IN ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN GRAMMARS, by Prof. Marinna 
Poltoratzky (page 1-8) 

This article brings out useful comparisons between the English and Russian 
rules of grammar, which ought to be taken into consideration by American 
teachers of Russian. It is important to note that those comparisons are based 
on practical work of the author developed while teaching Russian to Americans. 
In comparing different forms of Russian and English Prof. Poltoratzky follows 
a pattern, analizing each part of speech separately. 
The article begins with general remarks on the subject, followed by an anal- 
ysis of the nouns, adjectives and pronouns. The second part of the article 
will be published in the next issue. 
BUREAUCRATIZATION OF THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AS WITTNESED BY ; 
| K. POUSTOVSKI, by K.I.Solncev. (page 9-11) 

This short article deals with the reasons for the distortion of the Russian 

language, which in Mr. Solncev's opinion, K. Poustovski omitted in his article 
"Disputable and Indisputable Thoughts ,"' #52, page 6. 
NOTES ON TEACHING RUSSIAN TO AMERICANS, by N. P. Avtonomoff 

. ( page 12 ) 
The present article is in response to suggestions expressed by high school 
teachers answering our questionnaire. ‘We are in need of reading material... 
The Journal could be of help by printing reading material..." 
In connection with this suggestion Mr. Avtonomoff has given in #52 ( page 8) 
some material which in his opinion could have been used during the first year 
of studies. In the present issue, similar material is offered with comments 
suitable for high school students in their comparatively early stage of learning. 
Four samples of Russian literature are given: three of Pushkin and one of 
Lermontoff. All four examples are taken from poems. 
The author's comments are detailed and deal with the subject from various 
aspects; there are notes on building sentences; much attention is given to 
pronunciation and stress; in some cases attention is drawn to orthography . 
and word-building. Also some literary, historical and folklore comments 
are given. The author indicates on what level of learning this material can 
be presented to the students. 
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Similar analysis of Russian prose and poetry will be given in the future which 
eventually will supply Russian teachers with a small Russian Reader adapted 
to the high school level. 


The Russian section also contains a continuation of the series by Prof. M.A. 
Poltoratzky, "PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE OF TEACHING RUSSIAN IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS." (page 45 ) 


“ABOUT FIRST RUSSIAN - FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES", by B.A. 
Larin, is a recently published book by the noted academician which is reviewed 
by N. P. Avtonomoff. ( The first dictionary was compiled in 1586 ). 


Also in the same section are reviews of new Soviet publications on methods of 
teaching Russian to foreigners. 


CHEKHOV'S INFLUENCE ON OUR GENERATION 
1860-- 1960 ) 


Is Chekhov a modern writer? Are his protagonists and their 
problems akin to ours? Has he influenced modern thinking ? 

In short, what is it in Chekhov's ideas that keeps him almost 
ahead of our times ? 

We bring here excerpts from Mark Slonim's "Modern Russian 
Literature’ which will allow us to see for ourselves the reasons 
for Chekhov's evergrowing world wide popularity. 


Anton Chekhov was born in 1860 in Taganrog,a minor port on the sea of Azov, 
in the south of Russiai.. The son of a small grocer, he was brought up under 
strict paternal discipline, in an atmosphere of middle-class Orthodox piety 
and provincial tedium. The grocery business did not prosper and, after its 
bankruptcy in 1876, Chekhov's father decided to move to Moscow with his fa- 
mily. The sixteen-year-old Anton was left behind in Taganrog to finish his 
studies in the local gymnasium; he had to earn his living and tuition the hard 
way, by tutoring backward children and doing odd jobs for the town merchants. 
The depressing environment in his native town and the tawdriness of his own 
circumstances affected him greatly, but fortunately he was a lively youth of 
gay disposition, with a remarkable sense of humor and a lucid mind. 


After finishing the gymnasium in Taganrog he joined his family in Moscow. 
Here the domestic atmosphere was far more cheerful; this, apparently, as- 
sured the success of his literary debut: his first published production, "A 
Letter to a Scholarly Neighbor" (1880). It was a burlesque very much in the 
Gogol - Leskov vein. 


While studying medicine, Chekhov became a regular contributor to various 
comic periodicals issued in Moscow. He turned out quips, topical comment, 
cartoon captions, :sketches; his sparkling wit and spontaneous humor enabled 
him to turn out a constant flow of copy, and this meant money badly needed 
for his family. Some of the pen names he resorted to were My Brother's 
Brother, Physician without a Practice, The Man without Spleen (originating 
in a printer's error), and his own favorite, Antosha Chekhohte,a nickname —_ 
that had been bestowed upon him by one of his school teachers. 


His earnings as a humorist enabled Antorha Chekhonte to become Anton Chekhov, | 
M.D. He received his diploma in 1884 and, in the same year, published (at his 
own expense) The Fairy Tales of Melpomene, his first collection of stories, 

many of which are gay and delightful. 


In his search for material Chekhov frequented courtrooms, markets, race 
tracks, barrooms, and places of popular entertainment, constantly adding to 
his first-hand knowledge new insights into the character of bohemians, clerks, 
minor officials, priests, peasants, and workers. He attached little importance 
to his literary work and wondered in his letters how comic stories could bring 
fortune and fame to a certain American who was writing under the name of 
Mark Twain. "Chekhonte!', he declared later, "wrote lots of stuff which Chekhov 
cannot acknowledge.'' Today, when we reread the Chekhonte stories, we find 
in them all the elements that are so obvious in Chekhov's more mature work. 
The main themes show the characteristic concern with the triviality of life and 
the exposure of human pettiness. 


Critics usually overlook the process of self-improvement Chekhov underwent 
during his university years. That process had been a long one and comprised 

a double growth: the formation of the writer and the intellectual, and the moral 
liberation of the individual. There are few examples in Russian literature of 
such a successful personality development. It was achieved at the cost of much 
effort and sacrifice, after an inner struggle and conflict with his environment. 


After receiving his medical degree (Chekhov began his practice in Moscow, but 
he never became a professional physician. He was so strongly attracted by 
literature that he decided to devote all his time to his writing. But he loved 
medicine and used to say that it helped his art: in fact, his powers of obser- 
vation, the accuracy of his "clinical" analyses, and his way of listing the symp- 
toms of human frailties all reveal him as a keen diagnostician. 


His second book, Motley Stories (1886), although entirely in the Chekhonte vein, 
plainly indicated the direction his development was to take: from the sketch he 
had gone on to the short story; two years later he had passed from the short 
story to the "povesti", so beloved of Russian writers and so often used by them. 
This form is not simply a long short story as we know it in Poe or O. Henry; it . 
differs in scope, since it presents not merely an episode but a continuity of 
events and extensive characterizations; probably it comes closest to the short 
novel form -- the novelette or "novella". 


In the Twilight (1887), the third collection of Chekhov's stories, wherein a few 
rather melancholy pieces were included with the purely comic material, won 
him the Pushkin Prize of the Academy of Sciences in 1888. The same year was 
also marked by the publication of ''The Steppe", Chekhov's first long story. 
Enthusiastic admirers, such as Garshin, called Chekhov a first-rate artist; 
they praised the lyricism of his descriptions of nature, his subtle understan- 
ding of a child's psychology, as well as his water color realism. Some critics, 
however, reproached him for his aloofness and the lack of social significance 
in his work, unaware that Chekhov deliberately avoided all moralizing. Ina 
letter dealing with "The Horse Thieves," one of his best stories, he jeers at 
those wh wanted him to point out that stealing horses is wrong. His aim'was 
simply to show men and customs as they were, without assuming the attitude 

of a judge; he had, moreover, a profound distrust for broad generalities and 
Pollyanna precepts. 


At the same time he was passing through a period of restlessness and intro- 
spection. His one-act "curtain raisers" -- The Bear, The Wedding, The 
Proposal -- and his short stories had won him general recognition; editors 
and publishers were paying him well and he could write without financial wor- 
ries. He was traveling extensively, constantly adding to his wealth of know- 
ledge about Russia. By the end of the eighties he had come under influence of 
Tolstoy and was seeking some worthwhile project. This led him to undertake 
in 1890 a voyage to Siberia and the Island of Sakhalin to study the life of the 
convicts and exiles. The journey was adventurous: the trans-Siberian rail.- 
road had not been built and Chekhov had to travel thousands of miles by stage; 
he returned from Sakhalin by way of India, Indo-China, Suez and Odessa, 

The Island of Sakhalin, superb as a penological study, excellent as reportage, 
and merciless in its objectivity, was not the only result of this journey: "In 
Exile", "Gussev," and several others of his later stories were definitely in- 
spired by his travels in Asia. 
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Chekhov had noticed his first symptoms of pulmonary tuberculosis toward the 
end of 1885; by the beginning of 1892 the progress of the disease obliged him 

to buy a farm close to the village of Melikhovo, not far from Moscow, and to 
settle there. Despite his worsening health, however, the period between 1889 
and 1897 was, on the whole, a very productive one; it was then that he published 
his best "povesti", such as Duel," "A Dreary Story,"' ‘Anonymous Story," 
"Ward No.6,"" "Peasants,"' "My Life (A Provincial's Story)," and "The Black 
Monk," as well as the plays Uncle Vanya and "The Sea Gull. He had attained his 
spiritual heights and the apex of his fame; his simplicity and sincerity had won 
him many friends. Unassuming, gentle, modest, he had a unique charm; the 
regular features of his rather handsome face, his intelligent eyes in which sad- 
ness mingled with irony, his even, somewhat hollow voice, his sedate manners, 
all expressed genuine kindliness and a melancholy wisdom. Yet this seemingly 
acquiescent intellectual could be very firm when contending against anything 

he rejected or felt to be opposed to his basic principles of decency and human 
dignity. 


Chekhov's declining health compelled him to undertake several journeys abroad 
and (beginning in 1899) to make protracted stays in the Crimea, where he and 
Tolstoy became close friends. Chekhov also formed a friendship with Gorky; 
other writers, such as Bunin, Kuprin, Mamin-Sibiriak, were frequent visitors. 
At the turn of the century his plays were staged by the Moscow Art Theater and 
were the hits of several consecutive seasons. In 1901 he wrote The Three 
Sisters and married the star Olga Knipper, who created the role of Masha in 
the play. It was a strange marriage, since she continued her artistic career 

in Moscow, while Chekhov's tuberculosis confined him to the Crimea. His 
correspondence with her is a remarkable example of epistolary literature. 
Chekhov's letters are, in general, of exceeding interest, and not only from 

a biographical or psychological point of view: in literary value they compete 
with some of his best writings. 


In 1903 Chekhov published The Cherry Orchard, his last play, and a new nove- 
lette, ''The Betrothed."' By 1904 his condition had become desperate and in 
May of that year he was sent to Badenweiler, a German health resort, where 
he died on 2 July. His body was brought to Moscow and buried in the cemetry 
of the New Convent of the Virgin, the resting place of many Russian writers. 


At the time of his death Chekhov was one of the best-loved authors in Russia; 


that popularity has not ceased growing to this day, nor does it seem likely to 
do so. 


Chekhov himself had no great hopes that his writings would have a lasting ap- 
peal. Hecmaintained that they were merely a reflection of his times: 'They 
won't be calling us Chekhov, Tikhonov, Korolenko, but "the eighties," or "the 
end of the century." But his fame has spread not only through Russia but to 
many other countries, particularly England, Germany, Scandinavia and the 
United States. Even though Chekhov's intellectuals, who pine and whine with- 
out ever doing anything, his bored and sloppy officials, his wistful and unhap- 
py women, and his dour and ignorant peasants all belong to Russian life in the 
eighties, they have a univers] appeal. He transcends the limitations of his 
period: like all great writers, Chekhov reveals the hidden springs of our ac- 
tions and gives us an original interpretation of human behavior. 
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Chekhov is established as a great humorist; the funny names, the droll expres- 
sions, the comic phrases he invented have passed into Russian speech. But 
although he may have been influenced by the popular wfyiters who reported dia- 
logue with naturalistic accuracy, his own dialogue does not follow the verna- 
cular; itis selective, functional and possesses that sec quality which is so ty- 
pical of Chekhov's style. He was a humorist throughout his life and maintained 
not without reason that The Cherry Orchard, his last play, was a comedy. 
After 1886, however, melancholy accents became perceptible in his stories; 
his comic figures more and more often betray a touch of the pathetic. The 
humor is either modulated or relegated to the background, while the themes 

of futility and of the gloominess of life come to the fore. 


In his innumerable pictures of Russian provincial life Chekhov shows ordinary 
people doing ordinary things. These characters are non-romantic. They are 
all alike and they will leave nothing behind them . Hamlets, Fausts, Don Juans, 
or even Childe Harolds may lay claim to immortality, but Ivan Ivanovich Ivanov 
is a candidate for neither Heaven nor Hell. There is very little excitement 
about spending a rainy evening in a stuffy room playing whist, or bickering with 
one's wife, or wondering whether or not it is worth while to get up from one's 
chair for another drink of vodka. Long before Sherwood Anderson or Sinclair 
Lewis, Chekhov probed the dullness of middle-class life and described boredom 
as the most prevalent disease of modern times. He felt acutely the despair 

of spiritless work and stereotyped diversion, and he showed how the weight of 
habit transforms life into a series of conditioned reflexes, whether in love - 
making or in drinking or in conversation. 


Chekhov's men and women are isolated individuals and the mediocrity and 
wretchedness of their daily existence prevent them from participation in any- 
thing that would take them out of themselves. Nor are most of the people drawn 
by Chekhov aware of their own pettiness and insignificance. They are simply 
engulfed in the mire of triviality, buried under an accretion of unimportant 
things which hides all that might possibly be worth while. 


By the end of the ‘eighties and the beginning of the 'nineties Chekhov is more 
and more concerned with the effects of this emptiness and this triviality -- 
these "enemies of mankind." He finds that pettiness destroys human dignity, 
that mediocrity turns men into living caricatures. Such is the fate of Belikov, 
the hero of "The Man in a Case," one of Chekhov's finest stories. Belikov, 

a teacher of Greek, wears galoshes and carries an umbrella even in the finest 
weather; the collar of his coat is always turned up, a huge muffler swathes 

his neck, his ears are stopped up with cotton and dark glasses protect his 
eyes. He is afraid of life and seeks refuge in the monotony of a regulated exis- 
tence. 


Life for Chekhov's characters is entangled in lies. Volodia, the adolescent 

in the story that bears his name, hears his mother boasting about their family-- 
all barons and generals--and although her facts are correct, he shouts "It's 

a lie!" because her way of speaking, the expression of her face and all things 
about her are false--the whole world is a sham and a deception. Those who 
observe the rites of religion do so mechanically: Chekhov's characters make 
the sign of the cross, baptize their children, celebrate Easter and are married 
and buried according to the ritual of the Orthodox Church, yet they have no 
faith and care nothing about Christianity. 


But in truth or falsehood, man always remains alone. Lack of understanding 
between men is the central fact of life. Most of Chekhov's main characters, 
particularly in his plays, are really reciting monologues, since nobody listens 
to anybody, and the audience hears only voices crying in a wilderness. In 
"The Enemies" the doctor who has lost his son and the landowner whose wife 
has run off are both unhappy, but each talks only about his own troubles and 
each remains isolated in the cell of his own loneliness and misery. 


The nine-year-old Vanka, apprenticed after a happy country boyhood to a shoe- 
maker in town, writes a letter to his old grandfather, telling of his loneliness 
and the general abuse he suffers; then, filled with a child's hopes, he addresses 
his letter simply "To grandfather, in the country," and, sneaking out, drops 

it, without a stamp, in the nearest mailbox (''Vanka"'). 


Critics called Chekhov a pessimist, but although many of his stories do con- 
vey a feeling of doom and futility, they seldom lack an element of hope. 
Chekhov, after a long and painful process of doubting and seeking, arrived 
at a system of positive values. He believed the maturing of the human person-  _ 
ality in progress and education. In 1902, writing to S. Diaghilev, he defined 
modern culture as "only a working start toward a great future."" "My holy of 
holies ,'' Chekhov wrote in the much-quoted letter to Suvorin, "is the human 
body, health, intelligence, talent, inspiration, lave and absolute freedom -- 
freedom from coercion and falsehood, no matter in what form the last two 
manifest themselves.'' He reaffirmed this credo repeatedly, putting above 
all other things freedom of thought and expression, life, science, the right 
to enjoy and to create art; he valued love, friendship, quick understanding, 
physical fitness and beauty. 


This painter of sluggish and spineless people had a hearty dislike for passiv- 
ity and resignation. These feelings were stressed in Chekhov's earlier works 
as well. The young Tatar of "In Exile" ( written in 1892) argues with old 
Semion, who preaches aloofness and resignation: ''God made man to be alive, 
to know joy and sadness and misfortune, yet you do not want anything. This 
means you are not alive; you are like clay, like stone... Stone does not need 
anything, and you do not need anything. No, God does not love you." In 
"Ward No. 6" ( also dated 1892), one of Chekhov's most significant stories, 

_ Dr. Ragin points out: "A sage is... distinguished precisely for holding suf- 
fering in contempt; also, he is always content and is never surprised by any- 
thing," to which Gromov, an inmate in the lunatic ward, retorts: "All I know 
is that God created me out of warm blood and nerves--yes! And organic 
tissue, if it be imbued with life, must react to every irritant. And Ido react! 
Topain I react by screams and tears; to baseness by indignation; to vileness, 
by revulsion. According to me that, precisely, is what they call life." 


In "Gooseberries" Chekhov supplies an almost perfect answer to Tolstoy's 
didactic tale, "How Much Land Does a Man Need ?": "It is customary to as- 
sert that man needs but seven feet of earth. That, however, will suffice 
only for a corpse. A human being needs more than seven feet, more than 
a whole estate -- he needs the whole world." 


Beginning in 1886 Chekhov had a definite artistic objective: ''To depict life fath- 
fully and at the same time to show to what extent life deviates from the norm." 

( Norm is used here in the sense of ideal rather than standard.) While repre- 
senting life as it is, he intimated that it ought to be different. He called himself 
a realist, since he dealt with everyday experiences and strove for a faithful 
rendering of reality. "Familiarity with natural sciences and with scientific 
methods," he wrote in 1899, "has always kept me wary and I have always tried... 
to be consistent with the facts of science." The "absolute and honest truth" 

which he proclaimed to be the goal of conscientious writers was in his work 
based upon direct observation. His notebooks and letters bear witness to his 
incessant labor in this field; he painstakingly collected anecdotes, expressions, 
peculiar or amusing words, names, incidents, themes, traits of character and 
put this copious material to good use. Yet he condemned the photographic or 
naturalistic approach. The writer must be as objective as a chemist, Chekhov 
maintained, but he also "selects, conjectures, combines, and this in itself 
presupposes a problem; unless he sets himself a problem from the very begin- 
ning, there will be nothing to conjecture and nothing to select." 


In other words, the moral idea that Leo Tolstoy believed to be a prerequisite 
of true art seemed to Chekhov to be the conditio sine qua non of good writing. 
He did not believe in art for art's sake. "Great writers," he affirmed, "head 
somewhere and summon us thither; they have a goal... He who does not want 


anything, does not hope for anything, and does not fear anything cannot be an 
artist." 


Chekhov's chief aim was to divest men of their pomposity and pretense. He 
detested sham, stilt-walking, tinsel, and bombast in life just as he loathed 
rhetoric, fustian and high-falutin style in literature. The memoirs of his friends 
recall the many visitors who came to Chekhov to talk to him about Art, Beauty | 
and Life. After listening to them for a while, he would suddenly ask them some 
such irrelevant questions as ''Do you like fishing? Do you like marmalade? 

Do you play checkers?" So kind and understanding was he that the visitor would 
forget all about lofty matters and begin talking about whatever really interested 
him: fishing, or games, or food. Chekhov's literary method is similar to the one 
he used to stem the artificial flow of eloquence in his visitors. This deflation 

of man is perceptible in all his work. He strips the individual of lies, illusions, 
and tricks of the imagination, and shows us his true anxieties and real moods. 

In Chekhov's mature writing his mischievous smile became ironical without — 
being sardonic and, still later, it changed into sadness and was blended with 
tolerance and compassion. 


His almost clinical analysis of motivation and behavior increased in clarity as 
he progressed from the sketch to the short novel. A master of the short story, 
he is as concise as Merimée and as astringent as Maupassant, but he rejected 
the plotted narrative and discursive psychological analysis or physical descrip- 
tion. Instead of accumulating data in the manner of naturalist writers, he re- 
sorts only to the "significant detail," used as sign and symbol. "If you have a 
gun hanging on a wall in your first act," he once told a young playwright who 
sought his advice, "you will have to shoot it off later on."" The entire structure 
of his short story is based on a small number of expressive details, on a few 
hints indicative of an inner life--especially of moods. Instead of describing 
incidents, or explaining a situation, he merely cites a few facts and focuses 
attention on the atmosphere and on the passing sensations of his characters. 


Understatement is Chekhov's favorite device: he tells merely a few things, 
gives fragments of conversation about some trivial thing, while all the rest 

is left to the reader's conjecture and imagination. The pleasure we experi-. 
ence is an active one: we are reconstructing a whole drama or comedy on the 
basis of the few hints the writer wishes to convey. The composition of the 
tale avoids climaxes: the story usually lacks a punch--at any rate no obvious 
point is made. Finally we realize that the denouement takes place outside 

of the narrative; it comes to us in a flash after we have closed the book, after 
the whole succession of images and hints has become firmly lodged in the 
mind. Thus the effect of not a few of Chekhov's stories is that of a delayed-. 
action bomb. The overwhelming horror in "Sleepy" is conveyed by just two 
words in the last sentence; a single vital but vain question put bya manon ~- 
trial for his life occurs only four brief paragraphs from the end of "In Court." 


This method proved particularly daring and novel when applied to the stage. 
Chekhov the playwright at first startled and shocked his audiences, but by 
degrees won them over. There is scarcely any plot in his plays and even the 
most salient incidents--such as the suicide that occurs toward the end of 
Ivanov, or the one in The Sea Gull, or Tuzenbach's death in a duel (The 
Three Sisters)-- are devised as psychological rather than actually dramatic 
climaxes. All of Chekhov's plays are built on the relationships between the 
protagonists and since the nature of these relationships is revealed from the | 


very beginning, nearly all dramatic suspense or element of surprise is ex- 
cluded. 


It may be said of Chekhov that he deliberately placed offstage what his pre- 
decessors would have used for highly dramatic effect. He replaced incident 
and action with undertones, lyricism, moods; he used transformations of 
tonality and successive changes of impressions to arouse the emotions of his 
audience, resorting to an elaborate setting that gave the atmosphere of the 
play, making use of the pause as a potent means of communication and availing 
himself fully of sound effects as integral scenic devices, ranging from instru- 
mental music (The Three Sisters) to axe strokes (The Cherry Orchard). 

The objective of a realistic playwright was achieved, according to him, through 
media of poetic suggestion; hence the term Lyrical Drama, so often used to 
describe his work for the theater. 


When The Sea Gull was first produced in 1896 at Alexandrinsky Theater in 

St. Petersburg, it failed largely because the actors, with the exception of the 
admirable Vera Kommissarzhevskaya, played it as they would have played 

any other piece in their repertoire. New intonations and new ways of acting 
were needed to bring out the subtle qualities of the play and these were sup- 
plied when the Moscow Art Theater, led by the pioneering Stanislavsky, decided 
to produce the same play in 1898. The Sea Gull became a great success and 
linked forever the name of the playwright with the Moscow Art Theater--the 
theater that opened a new era in the history of Russian culture. 


The actors and directors of the Moscow Art Theater stressed the significance 
of the typically Chekhovian devices: the setting was superb; every movement, 
each bit of business was thought out in minute detail; the actors were aware of 
the scenic impact of pauses, hints, changes in tonality; they used the same 
method of understatement, of sober control, of naturalness and lyricism that 
was the foundation of Chekhov's art. 
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The enormous success of Chekhov's plays produced a veritable school of play- 
wrights who attempted to carry on the trend of the Lyrical Drama. After World 
War I the impact of Chekhov's plays was strongly felt in Europe and America, 
where they have been repeatedly performed. Chekhov the playwright exerted 
a decisive influence on the development of dramatic forms both in Russia and 
abroad. 


The perfection, the finish of his stories, their combination of simplicity and 
complexity, the graceful artistry of all his work, its economy of means enliv- 
ened by the lyrical movement of his style, all acted upon Russian literature as 
a new stimulant. ‘After Chekhov it is impossible to write carelessly." This 
was a slogan for many pre-Revolutionary writers. 


His influence on the art of the short story has spread far beyond the boundaries 
of Russia: in the 1920's many writers, such as Katherine Mansfield and Virginia 
Woolf in England, and Ernest Hemingway, Dorothy Parker, Katherine Anne 
Porter, and others in America, have plainly shown their indebtedness to the 
Russian storyteller. 


Chekhov, who was so typical of the intelligentsia under the Czars, who never 
was a revolutionary, never belonged to any radical groups, and never delivered 
any messages, this Same Chekhov has today the love and respect of millions of 
Russians. Between 1918 and 1947 the total publication of his books passed the 
eighteen-million mark (in Russian and in translations into the various languages 
of the USSR). If statistics can be said to prove anything, they show that with 

the exception of Gorky, and such older classics as Pushkin and Tolstoy, Chekhov 
is the most widely read author in contemporary Russia. The excellent edition 

of his complete works and letters in 20 volumes ( 53,000 copies each ), under- 
taken by the State Publishing House in 1944 and completed in 1950, is tangible 
proof of the love the Russians have for Chekhov. 


Chekhov's popularity has strong emotional overtones. He is not only widely 
read but also greatly loved, as one loves an intimate friend or a member of 
one's family. “Those who knew Chekhov intimately péint out, invariably, that 

he conveyed the impression of understanding everything, and that whoever met” 
this gentle, quiet man with the keen twinkling eyes liked and respected him. 


| 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS FOR SUMMER WORK 
The current school year is almost over, and soon summer vacation will of- 
.fer our teachers various opportunities to work on improvement of their 
teaching qualifications. Many will go to summer schools, language work- 
shops, or will attend special courses at colleges and universities; others 
will work by themselves, trying to increase their knowledge of the Russian 
language and their teaching techniques. | 

The question arises what can an individual teacher do, left entirely to his 

own devices? To meet such a situation, we offer here an outline of a pro- 

gram for summer studies together with our recommendations for following 
it Evenonasmall scalethis project should bring satisfactory results, pro- 
vided, however, that the teacher is prepared to put in real effort and look 
deeper into the intriguing phenomena of a living language. 

a. The first step, naturally, is a thorough review of Russian grammar. 
Here we must stress again that the approach has to be different from 
an automatic memorizing of rules and exceptions; an emphasis has to 
be put on analysis of those rules and their interdependence. 

It is curious to note that an attentive scholar will soon find out that 
there are really not many exceptions in Russian, and all the countless 
deviations from a general rule can usually be traced to some logical 
_ though often quite involved, explanation. Needless to say, one has to ° 
master well the language and its background before even attempting 
this absorbing game of searching for the common denominators. . 

b The second essential step is to get acquainted with the history of the 
Russian language. There are several detailed works that may be found 
in our libraries, but we want to mention especially Dr. M. Poltoratzky's 
course on History of Russian Literary Language which was written for 
American students. * 

c. Next ontheprogram should be the history of Russian literature and its 
writers, both pre-revolutionary andcontemporary. A History of Rus- 
sian Literature, by D.S. Mirsky; Modern Russian Literature, by Mark 
Slonim; and Soviet Russian Literature, by Gleb Struve are extensively 
used in colleges. In Russian a good book to begin with is : Pyccxue 
IIucatenu, ** 

d. Major works of Russian writers should be always on a teacher's read- 
ing list, even if one has to use translations. They can be found in any 
fair sized library; many popular ones have also been published in 
pocket editions. 

* Available in the mimeographed form through this Journal. $2. 

** Printed by Rausen Bros. , 1955. Available from L. Kovarsky, 

3544 Broadway, New York 31, N.Y. $3.50. 
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We realize that this 4-point program supplies more than enough working mater- 
ial, but in order to achieve the desired results, it should be supplemented with 


what we confider most important for the actual techniques of teaching, namely, 
a TEXT ANALYSIS. 


A simple short story or an excerpt from a classical work should be selected 
and thoroughly worked on, word by word, defining its meaning, form, position 
in the sentence, correct spelling, pronunciation, etc. The teacher should try 
to dig into sources and explanations, or make notes to question his colleagues, 
especially those of native origins, at the first opportunity. 


To make these recommendations more explicit, we shall demonstrate below how 
in practice such an analysis may be conducted, taking as an example a well known 
poem by Lermontoff: HA CEBEPE JMKOM... 


Ha cesepe 

CrouT OJMHOKO 

Ha Bpepmune cocHa. 

M 

M cHerom chlyuum 
Kak puso, ona. 

M cuutca et 

Uro B mycTHHe 

B trom Kpae, rue coxzHUa BOCKOL, 
uw rpycTHa, 

Ha yréce ropwowem 
IIpexpacHad pacTerT. 


MORPHOLOGY. Let us start with the first sentence: Ha cepepe 2mKOM 
GQTOMT ONMHOKO Ha BepmuHe cocHa... 


"HAs a preposition. With what cases is it used? 
With the accusative and the prepositional. Accusative if it answers the question 
Ky 18? and prepositional if it answers the question 
Which of these two cases is "Ha cespepe"? 
The sentence is about a pine tree that stands. Stands -- CTOUT... 
What question shall we use after the verb CTOUT? Of course, Tze. 
Consequently, this is the prepositional case. 


Ha cesepe AuKOM. Both words are in the prepositional case:ceBepE xzmkOM, 
because we know that the ending OM is anjadjective ending for the prepositional 
case, singular, both masculine and neuter. In this instance it is masculine, 
since this adjective agrees with the masculine noun ceBepe. 

What is the complete declension of the word cesepe? 

Cenpep, ceBnepy, ceBep, ceBepom, oO ceBepe. 

So far, so good... Has this word a plural? 

No, as in English the word "north" has noplural. 


Now, let us look at the adjective 2MKOM. What is the nominative case of all 
three genders ? 


Is there anything strange about these endings ? 

Yes, there is. The masculine ending is soft Mi while the feminine and 
neuter are hard Al, OE. We also note that this adjective takes hard endings 
in all cases except the instrumental in masculine, singular 2MKMM and all 
the plural: AMKMX, AMKuUM, AMKMMM, O AMKMX. 


Is it a hard or a soft declension ? , 
It is hard because what seems to us a soft ending is simply the permutation of 


vowel bl into M after K, according to the general permutation rule after 
letters KT XUUD OL. 


Crout.. This is the present tense, third person, singular of the verb CTOATB. 
It agrees with the word COCHa. 


What conjugation is this verb? 

The third person, singular endingT is preceded by an UM, which indicates 
that the verb is of the second conjugation. a cToW, ts 
cTrouT, msi CcTOUM, BHI CTO » OHM cTOHT. 

What is the infinitive? Croats. 

That means that the past tense will be: CTOAT, CTOATG...CTOAIN. 

The future iss Oy CTOATS M 

And the imperative: Croll! CroftTE! 


OxmHOKO is an adverb. 


Ha rozow sepmunHe.Here again are the same prepositional cases as in: Ha 
ceBpepe JMKOM... 


Toro is an adjective in prepositional case, singular; why then, the ending 
is Of andnot OM 


Because the adjective romOagrees with the word B@PMMHE which is feminine, 
while the adjective ZMKOM agrees with the word c@sepe which is masculine. 


What is the nominative case of all the three genders of this adjective? Toablil, 
roxAH, roxOE.Since the endings are hard this adjective is of hard declension: 
ron0ro, ronOM, ronxOMY, ronOM, 


CocHa is anoun, feminine, singular. Nominative case. 


Il 


At least some minimum knowledge of SYNTAX is essential for acquiring under- 
standing of a language so highly inflected as Russian. Let us try to define dif- 
ferent parts of the sentence in: Ha ce@Bepe AMKOM CTOMT OJMHOKO Ha 
pepmuHe cocHa. 


Cocua is the subject. (A noun in the nominative case. ) 


Crout is the predicate. It agrees with the subject in person and number. 
( Cocua-ona, third person. COCcHa— singular.) 


OuMHOKO is an adverb of manner. (Answers to the question -- KAK? ) 
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Jiukom...roxoi..are both qualifiers; the first to the wordcespepe and the 
second to the word BCDIIMHEC. ( Denote the quality or any other definition of 
nouns in a sentence. ) 


Ha cenepe...Ha BepmuHe. are both indirect objects. (According to the 
Russian syntax any declinable part of speech in any oblique case is an object. ) 


Let us now look at the order in which these parts of the sentence are placed. 
The subject cocua is at the very end of the sentence, in fact, it concludes the 
sentence. Further, the adjective JMKOM stends not before the word it is 
defining ce Bepe, but after it. Is such freedom in placement of the parts of the 
sentence permissible ? 

Yes, it is permissible, especially in poetry. Generally speaking, the Russian 
language is more free compared with English, in which regular sequence of the 
parts of the sentence plays a more important role. 


PRONUNCIATION. How can we analize pronunciation? Where do we start? 
Do we recall any rules? 

Yes, the vowel in the stressed syllable is always pronounced distinctly. Let 
us begin with that: 


Ha césepe.The stress is on the first syllable, so the first E must be pro- 
nounced distinctly. The rest of the word is difficult. Let us make a note to 
find its correct pronunciation from native Russians. 


Jimkom. The atress is on M. OM is an ending and like all the unstressed 
endings is pronounced indistinctly. 


CrofT—-this word should have our attention. The stress is on M; O stands 
before the stressed syllable. In such cases O is always pronounced as A: 
CTAMT 


OumHOKO. This is another interesting word; it has three O's! The stress is 
on the third syllable, therefore O after H is pronounced distinctly. 

This word begins with an unstressed O. In such a case O is always pronounced 
as A. The last O is another unstressed ending. (see AMKOM ) 


Ha rézoi#. This time it is easy, we can compare it with IMKOM. 


Bepmune, the stress is on the second syllable, but here we must remember 
the rule that M after I is always pronounced as Hi: Bepmblue. 


Cocua, the stress is on A. To determin how to pronounce the unstressed O 
we must look at the word CTOMTdtis cAcHa! 


Although pronunciation is a difficult subject, nevertheless, such an analysis, 


taken step by step, will help one to memorize different rules and ways of pronun- 
ciation which constantly repeat themselves in all kinds of combinations. 


= 


IV 


WORD-BUILDING. Are there inthis sentence some words which will help us 
understand the word-building process ? bode 


Crout. Whichpart is the root of the word? 

T is an ending; WM is the mark of the 2nd conjugation; all what is left is CTO... 
CT... The same root as in the words CTO, CTY... 

Does it sound familiar? Could it be the same root as in English STAND? 

Does it come from the Latin STARE? , 

And how close to it are the Spanish ESTAR and French ETRE... 


OuuHOKO. In this word it is easy to detect the root from the numeral OAMH. 


Bepmuua. The first part seems familiar: Bepx: BBepx, BepxXHMii, cBepxy... 
but why in BepumHa X has changedto I. Again we must recall the permu- 

tation rule, this time for the consonants: X interchanges with Il: rayxoii-- 
raymue, cyxoii--cyme 

So, the root is BEPX. The suffix MH gives to the noun an augmentative char- 
acteristic: u T.d. 


This is a general outline of the process of word-building. Here, however, a 
note of caution is necessary. One must bear in mind that word-building is a 
"delicate" process requiring not only a good knowledge of the language but also 
a certain sensitivity that comes only with experience. The teacher himself 
should feel secure in this subject before attempting to present it to his students. 
A mechanical approach may bring most unexpected negative results. © 


With this remark we would like to conclude our recommendations on text 
analysis. Above, of course, we have presented only the first sentence of 
the poem. Now, it is up to the teachers themselves to continue and work 
on the remaining part. 


It is natural that after finishing this work one will be apt to wonder how much 
has really accomplished ? 


There are many ways to test one's own achievements; particularly effective 
is the method of posing questions. As an example we offer here two lists of 
such questions which will enable a teacher to judge the amount of knowledge he 
hai3 absorbed. The first questions deal with grammar: 


How to explain the presence ofJ] in the form 1pe@MmeCTof the verb LPCMATE? 
How was the gerund K&@4@ACb of the verbKkaywaTBca formed? 

Why in the sentence"M CHeToM .omeTa, Kak puso, ona" 
are the words cHerOM in the instrumental case? 
Oxeta is an abbreviated form of an adjective. What is its full form? 
What is the form CHuTCA? 

What is the infinitive of CHuTCA? 

How to explain the dative case in the expression “cHutca Ei"? 

What is the full form of the feminine adjective Tpy¢THa? 

What is the nominative case, singular, masculine and neuter of numeral o4Ha? 
What is the nominative case, singular, masculine, feminine and neuter of 
the pronoun Bs TOM ? 
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Another important part of the work on a language is understanding of the text. 
The following list of questions should provide enough material for a test of the 
meaning of the words within the context of this poem: 


1. ctrout cocua? 

2. Tue pacter 

3. O Kakux pacteHuax roBpopuT JlepMOoHTOB? 

4. B wacTaAx CBeTa pacTyT AepeBLA? 

5. Sameuute comHya BOCKOA" 

6. MoxHO am CKkasaTL, YTO cocHa "pacreT", a “CTOUT"? 

7. ckasaTs: "Ha ceBepe pacTeT 

8. Samenute cuoso OJMHOKO zpyrum 

9. B cTmxoTBopeHuu mpo ceBbep cKasaHoO, YTO OH 
ckasaHo mpo Bepmuny? (ozHO cmoBO) cHer? crOBO) 

(OmHO cmoBO) Kpai? (omHO cn0BO) yrec? 

cnoBo) (Tpu copa) 


Of course the final result will rest with individual teachers and the effort they 
have been willing to put in. We can only wish them good luck and hope that 
these few pages will stimulate their interest in working on their summer projects. 


Note: If you wish to send your work to our editorial desk, the author of this 
article will be glad to give his comments. 


N. P. Avtonomoff 


il 
F 
u 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUSSIAN PROGRAM AT STANFORD 
by Prof. Jack A. Posin 


Prof. J.A. Posin, vice-president of the California chapter of 
AATSEEL, has had many years of experience in teaching Rus- 
sian. As the head of the Russian section of Stanford University 
he has contributed greatly to the development of the program 
of Russian studies. Several of his articles and book reviews 
have appeared in this Journal during recent years. * 


Speaking of "Russian studies", one must distinguish between the Russian lan- 
guage, literature and civilization -- the subjects which are generally regarded 
as ''the humanities" -- on one hand, and Russian subjects in the realm of so 
called "social sciences" -- which includes history, economics, political sci- 
ence -- on the other. 


In the present account, we are primarily, if not exclusively, dealing with the 
humanities. 


The beginning of Russian language instruction at Stanford dates back to 1918 


when a young Russian born Ph. D. in philosophy by the name of Henry Lanz 


joined the faculty and undertook to teach the Russian language and Russian 
literature in English translation. At that time, more than forty years ago, 
there was onlyasmallihandful of colleges and universities in the country which 
had any Russian instruction at all, and Stanford can therefore be called a pio- 
neer in the realm of teaching Russian subjects. However, the demand for 
Russian instruction was limited, and the efforts of Lanz alone, with occasional 
help from part time Russian assistants, was quite sufficient. Russian instruc- 
tion, at first, was used chiefly as a supplementary study to other studies in 
various departments of the University, e.g. for students of natural sciences-- 
physics, chemistry, biology--, or for the students of social scienceg who 
wished to acquire a working knowledge of Russian to pursue their studies 

with the use of that language. The courses on literature were supplemental 

to the study of world literature in various language departments. As yet, there 
was no program leading to graduation in Russian studies. With more or less 


. minor variations, this state of affairs continued until 1945, when Professor 


Lanz died. The year of his death coincided with the end of the World Warll 
and upsurge in the interest in Russian subjects. 


To succeed the late Professor Lanz, the University invited Professor Jack A. 
Posin who had just concluded his war time assignment as the head of Russian 
department of the Navy Language School at the University of Colorado. In 
addition, Mrs. Sarra Kliachko was invited as instructor in Russian since there 
was more work scheduled than could have possibly been performed by one per- 
son. The following year, 1947, a Russian program -- the so-called "major"'-- 
was established whereby full undergraduate program in Russian studies was 
offered leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Russian. This program 
included, in addition to three years of language instruction, also courses in 
Russian civilization, literature, and in individual writers such as Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky. These courses were given in English by Professor Posin who 
usually taught also one course in the language. In addition to Mrs. Kliachko, 


* See Issues # 11, 12, 33, 35, 37, 40 
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a permanent member of the team, there were through out the years additional 


persons engaged to teach the language on a limited-term basis, such as Mrs. 
Nina Wiren, Elena Varneck and Liza Lanz. 


It must be added that during the Summer quarter there usually was a course 

in Intensive Russian Language -- one year's work covered within 10 weeks--, 
and courses on literature and civilization. Besides the regular members of 

the department, there were on occasion people from outside invited to take 

part in these summer programs. Among those, the language teachers included 
Mrs. Augusta Jaryc of Cornell University:and Mrs. Olga Zingale of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, both former colleagues of Dr. Posin in the war time Navy 
program at the University of Colorado. Of the lecturers on civilization and 
literature, one can mention Dimitri von Mohrenschildt of Dartmouth College. 


During the period of "cold war" and the McCarthy era, there was some decline 

in enrollment (as was the case everywhere), but even in those years there al- 
ways were a few "majors" taking their degrees in Russian. Besides the rela- 
tively few Russian "majors", by far the greater number of students took courses 
in Russian language, civilization and literature for a variety of reasons, ranging 
from a desire for cultural development to more practical purposes such as ac- 
quiring a useful research tool in the study of various subjects (physics, chemistry, 
biology, economics, history, political science). Moreover, Russian had been 
admitted as one of two required languages for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and many students were taking advantage of this provision. During the course of 
years, Russian plays were frequently presented by the members of Russian clas- 
ses, with the devoted and enthusiastic help of Mrs. Kliachko. 


The shooting of the first "sputnik" into orbit brought about a major upsurge in 

the study of Russian everywhere, including Stanford. The classes trebled and 
quadrupled in enrollment, and new personnel was required. Dr. Samilov of the 
University of Toronto was invited to join the Russian faculty. In the meantime, 
Russian studies were detached from the Department of Asiatic and Slavic Stu- 
dies, and attached to the Department of Modern European Languages. When 

Dr. Samilov left after one year, Professor Cornelis van Schooneveld of the 
University of Leyden and Professor Elizabeth Stenbock-Fermor, formeérly of 
Smith College, were invited in 1959, to meet the demand for increased enrollment. 


Beginning with the academic year 1960-61, a program of graduate studies leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Russiamis beihg contemplated. In addition, 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the so-called "Slavics" as well as instruc- 


tion in other Slavic languages besides Russian, are contemplated. Additional 
personnel is also being hired. 


_ The outlook for the future is bright, and further increase in offerings and in- 
struction is indicated. This development is long overdue. 


= 
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A NEW SUMMER LANGUAGE SCHOOL IN PUTNEY, VERMONT 


_ Dr. Marianna Poltoratzky, well known to our readers through her numerous 
contributions to the Journal and one of the most dynamic figures in the field 
of Russian studies, is meeting another challenge as a director of the Russian 
School at the Institute of Critical Languages, Windham College, Putney, Vermont. 


The other departments of the Institute are: 


Russian Teachers' Seminar, headed by Catherine Wolkonsky, Chairman of 
the Russian Department at Vassar College, and Nicholas Pervushin, Senior 
Interpreter of the United Nations and UNESCO (France) and a vice chairman 

. of the New York Chapter of AATSEEL. 


Russian Secretarial School, under direction of Vladimir Kopeikin, former 
head of the Russian division of the Army Language School in Monterey. 


The Hindi School. Director: Pramod Vyas. 


The Arabic School. Director: S.N.Shwayri. 


Judging by the names on the list of the faculty this new venture stems from a 
group of Russian teachers centered around universities of Washington D.C. , 


New York and New England. Following are the members of the faculty of the 
Russian School: 


Vladimir Gsovski, Chief of European Law Division, Library of Congress. 
Michael M. Zarechnak, Chairman of Russian Language Department and 
Senior Researcher in the Machine Translation project. Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

Stefan Romanoff, Chairman of Department of Physics, Virginia Union Univer- 
sity. 

Eugene Jaroshevich, Lecturer of courses in Science. 


Walter Hendricks, the President of the Institute, is also the Founder and 
President of both Marlboro and Windham colleges. 


Alexander Pronin, the Administrative Director -- University of California 


1955 -- is the president of STUDENT, the recently initiated Russian language 
magazine in Washington D.C. 


Probably the most interesting feature of the new Institute to our readersis . 
the Russian Teachers' Seminar. It will examine the latest pedagogical methods 
and audio--visual aids used in foreign language teaching in the United States 
and the USSR with emphasis on the problems and techniques of teaching scien- 
tific Russian. Teachers will conduct special demonstration lectures, and a 
practice--teaching class composed of high school students will be organized. 
The seminar will meet two hours each day for six weeks and teachers enrolled 
in this program may take any two other courses offered in the Russian School. 


— 
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Another important course being offered is Methodology of Russian 

Teaching conducted by Prof. C. Wolkonsky* and Prof. N. Pervushin. The aim 

of this course is to train American students for Russian language teaching in 
high schools and colleges. It includes a survey of American and Soviet schools, 
analysis of textbooks, programs, organization of teachers' laboratory. 


As to the Russian School, this is what its director, Dr. Poltoratzky has to say 
-in her own words: 


"The aim of the Russian School is to prepare young Americans to meet the 

vital challenges of the present age by equipping them with a knowledge of Rus- 
sian. Courses have been selected with an eye to the peculiarly critical nature 
of Russian studies at present. Designed primarily for the student of Russian 
area studies interested in Foreign Service, Science, Education, Business and 
Research, the Russian School offers an intensive program of instruction in the 
Russian Leberal Arts and Fine Arts and in the fields of Science and Technology. 


Courses include instruction in the Russian Language, Literature, History and 
Culture, with particular emphasis upon critical studies in Electronics, Rockets, 
Physics, Chemistry, Soviet Economics and Trade, Soviet Administration, Law 
and Education. A special program of courses in Russian grammar, composi- 
tion, translation, stylistics, idiom, phonetics and advanced oral practice, with 
auxiliary training in a language laboratory, provides the student in a relatively 
brief period with a substantial grasp of the language. 


All courses are conducted in Russian and taught by native Russians who are 
experts in their fields. Each professor has had long experience in teaching 
Russian and Science at American colleges and universities. 


Russian becomes the students' official language immediately upon admission 
to the Russian School. A Russian club will be open every evening where stu- 
dents can listen to the news in Russian and periodically sample typical refresh- 
ments. Russian folk dancing will be taught once a week and there will be two 
evenings of social dancing during the term. The School will have its own Rus- 
sian choir and there will be plenty of opportunity for attendance at concerts 
by internationally famous artists. Lectures, films, discussions and various 
social events will be arranged to add to and animate the Russian environment." 


All the schools will open the 1960 session on July 25 and will continue until 
September 3. 


The cost of board and room in the residence houses will be $30 per week and 
the cost of tuition $30 per week, making $360 for the complete course. 


Veterans may attend the Language Schools under Public Law 346 or 550. Ifa 
veteran wishes to enroll, he should apply immediately for a Certificate of Eli- 
gibility from his local Veterans Administration Agency and send it at once to 
the Director of the Language Schools. Veterans under P. L.550 should come. 
prepared to pay their fees in full. 


*) See issue #53 page 48. 
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SIXTEENTH SUMMER SESSION IN MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


The Russian Summer School of Middlebury College was founded in 1945 by its 
director, Dr. Mischa H. Fayer. Starting with 40 students and a staff of four, 


the school's facilities and faculty have increased to accommodate more than 
130 students. 


In its sixteenth session, the School provides thorough training for students of 


Russia's humanistic culture, as well as for those preparing for teaching, diplo- 
matic, scientific, and other careers. 


This year the curriculum will include the following lecture and seminar courses: 


Stylistics and Literary Criticism, by Dr. Vladimir Sajkovic, visiting professor 
from Mount Holyoke College; 

Leo Tolstoy, Writer and Moralist and Short Story, by Dr. Vladimir Seduro; 
Contemporary Russian Literature and Russian Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, 
by Professor Petér Yershov; 


Methods of Teaching Russian, by Mrs. Wolkonsky. 


A special three-year curriculum leading to the M.A. degree was initiated in 
1959 for qualified seandidates to meet the urgent demand for Russian teachers 
at the secondary and college levels. A special certificate will be issued to 

those completing 18 units in the required courses. 


All courses start on July 1, and continue until August 18th. 


The fee for .registration;, tuition, board and room are from $355 to $395. 
The tuition fee for students rooming in town is $200. 


THE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Activities of Middlebury College have recently moved abroad. It now conductes 
a Graduate School of French, with 45 American students enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Paris; a Graduate School of German, with 25 students at the University 
of Mainz; and a Graduate School of Spanish, with 40 students at the University 


of Madrid. In the Fall of 1960 a Graduate Sshool of Italian in Italy will be opened 
at the University of Florence. 


It is to be hoped that in the future a Graduate School of Russian abroad will be 
added to those already in existence. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual spring conference of the New York--New Jersey Regional Chapter 
of AATSEEL took place on May 21 at New York University, New York City. 


Being located in the most populated areas of the United States, this chapter and 
its activities naturally attract large audiences and serve as a sounding board 
for other groups all over the country. 


The program included several reports: 


Theme 1, Russian in Secondary Schools. 


"Problems and Prospects," Prof. Helen Bates Yakobson, George Washington 
University. 


"One School's Experience,"' Mr. Millard J.Smith, Principal, and Mr.Thomas 
D. Bushallow, Instructor of Russian, Shaker High School, Newtonville, N. Y.: 
accompanied by a class demonstration of Russian I and II. 


Theme 2, Russian for Adults. 


"Russian in the Adult Programs of New Jersey,"' Dr. Ludmilla B. Turkevich, 
Princeton University and Douglass College. 


"Language Instruction for Business, Professional, and Industrial Purposes, 


Mr. Fedor I. Nikanow, Founder and Managing Director of Language Guild 
Institute, New York. 


Demonstration of the Language Laboratory was also on the program. 


The conference ended with a buffet supper and a Russian musical program, 
courtesy of the Language Guild Institute. 


* * * * * 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Warren Simmonds sends us the following 
information: 


On April 27 a play based on Chekhov's "Wedding" was presented by a group of 
students under direction of their Russian teacher, Miss Vlasenko. 


Despite the fact that in Salt Lake City there are few people who understand 
Russian, the audience numbered ahout 120. The performance was very suc- 
cessful and gave satisfaction both to the public and to the performers. 


The program was concluded with a showing of colored slides, taken in the USSR 


by an American tourist a few months ago. Typical Russian refreshments were 
served to the public after the performance. 
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M3 ITIPAKTMKM PYCCKOTO ASbIKA 
B AMEPMKAHCKOM DKONL. 


YueOmii crapmei rpynnok# no usyucnun 
pycckoro aAsbika o6memy Pycospezenun JxOpaxTayHCKOM 
pepouTete, BawuHrrou. 
/ 1958/9 yyeOmm r./ 


A. TPAMMATUKA, 


Kypc cuHTakcuca, 
Mostopexue. 


5. JUTEPATYPA. 


SH@KOMCTBO C pyCCKMMM Kyaccukamu 19 cTronetuA, UTrenue ux 
CTYNCHTOB O KUSHU,TBOPYCCTBe u 

A.C. Ilyukuna, 

M. 10. Jepmoutosa, 

U.C.Typrexesa, 

&.M.JlocroescKoro, 

J.H.Tonctoro, 

A.Tl.Yexosa. 
OScyxneHue B Kmacce. CocTaBNeHMe KOHCNeKTOB 


B. ACTOPMA.:. 
CTYRCHTOB u B KUAaACCe; AUCCKYCCHA, 


1.Kuescxan Pycs. 

2-Uctopua ropona 

u pasBuTua 
KaK cTONMIBI Poccun. 

4.Benukui Hosropon. 

m0 mMecTaM 0 Bore 
re. 

6.llerep6ypr, Kak UCHTP 
Tletpe BenukKOM. 

7.Hayunpie u xygoxecTBeHHBIe yupexneHnua 
mpowmom COBpeMeH=— 
HOM cocTOsHUM/,. 


— 


8.Uctopua Kpsima of BpPeMeH AO mpuco= 
K 


SKOHOMMYLCKAR 


Mpomeccopa no Kypcy reorpa 
g@uu CCCP, 3aTem= CTYACHTOB. 


1.MockBa~ reorpaduyeckoe nonoxeHue, KIMMaT, Mpupol 
HBIe MocKOBCKOM oO nacTu; 


TOproBpna u ee MockBa=- 
ysen. 


reorpamueckoe MeCTONMON OKCHME; NPOMbINICH= 
HOCTB, MOPCK@A 


CCCP. 


5.Kuesckan :KNMMAT, PACTUTCNLHOCTS, HACeNeHHe, 
OCHOBHBIG 3AHATMA 


6.¥pan.Ero OorarctTsa; 


7.baky,ero OoraTcTBa. 
8.CpenHAA 
9.KysHeukui Gacceiix. 


BoctTok. 


11.Benomopkavan, Mypmauck, SKOHOMMYCCKOe 3HA= 
O6nactu PCOCP. 


JiexumA Oo cucTteme mpocBemeHnua B CCCP. 
cTyAeCHTOB wu O6cyxneHue ux B 


1.Copetckoe wu amepwKaHCKOe HapoyHoe 
2.Hopaf cucTremMa amepmkaHeKoro 


3, cuctema us BeH=- 


rpuu/. rpuu/. 


4,HapogHoe oSpasosanme po cryzeHTKM u3 Tem 


5.HyxHa mu Akanemua Hayx B CIA? 


6.HayuHbie B MUSYYCHUM MpocTpaHcTBa 


—— 
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O6pasoBanue B CCCP CIA. 


E.PASBUTIVE PUM. 


Kak Renan NATMMMHYTHOe cooOmeHue O TeKy=- 
mux COOBITMAX,O KOTOPBIX OH M3 raseT, us 
Cryl@HTHl Takxe ycTHO mpousBezeHUuA pyccKOu szuTepaty= 
ucTopuueckue, reorpaduyeckue Up.TemMbl ycTHO NO 
panee CTYACGHTOM MpOBepeHHbim 


Tlomumo guckyccu 10 eme Te=- 
fYTOBOPMTB TONBKO 


CryzeHTh! rpynml akTMBHOe yuacTue B CneKTa= 
KIAX,UTO TA@KKE CNOCOOCTBOBANO pasBUTMKH UX 


K. CTY , 


OTM SAHATMA MPOBOAMAMCR TAaKKe C pAasBUTMA GeryocTu B 
pycckod peuu uc CTYNCHTOB K BOSMOX=- 


HO B BamuHrToHe pyccKux 
TOBe 


1.D.e Korn B oKCKypcaHTOB us B 

2eJeBinda- MO u My3eCAM Bamuurrona. 
Welch ucTOpmuecKkuM OKpecTHOCTAM BamuHrroua, 

4.S. Hardy mokasbipana Jom. 

5.Ce Algnen " Kanutonui u BuOnuorexy Kourpecca,. 

6.R.Constantine " myTb us OkeaHa B 

7. FeStowart "Toprosyw vacts Bamunrrona. 

Nelly B BawuHrroHe. 


3. COUMHEHMA. 


1.JwOumac pycckaA KHura, 
2.Uenb uw 3HaYeHMe USyYYeHUA PyCcCcKOrO 

ropon. 

4.CpaBHeHue u copeTcKo cucTteml 
@M@pukaHCKMe CIHYTHMKU. 

6eHopetmue 


7.4T0 M@HA uHTepecyer Ha CospetcKoi sicrapke B Hpw—MopKe? 


= 
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Cry2@HTbl ympaxHANuch B c aHruuuckoro Asbika Ha pyccKui 
u oOparTHo, 


Marepueanom mepesonza c pycckoro asbika Ha cnyxunu 
HBIe m COBpeMeHHOK nuTepa- 
Ty Ppl. 


aHTMUCKOrO ASHIKa HA PyYCCKMM MEI NONESOBANUCS, 
OO6pasOM, YHUBEPCUTeTCKUMM Sorvice Courier", 
"Jesuit" Ope, & Takxe BalMHrTOHCKMMU TaseTaMy. 


MapuanHa 


1.0 MepBbiIx COBApAX, 


Ham, pyccKOro ASbIkKa, NOSHAKOMUTE— 
CH C ABYMA HOBBIMM KpymHewmumM Hunonorom Hamero 
IC PBLIM CNOBapAM,. Crapeimui us Hux=pyc= 
CNOBapb; OH cocTaBreH QpaHuysamm B 1586 ronmy u 
HasbipaetcaA "Tlapuxckui Cnopaps MockoputTos", Akayzemuk JlapuH 
CNOBaph C UCTOPUYECKMMU KOMMCH= 


ero cozepxaHua, 


5B.A.JlapuH camMOMy TUJATCNBHOMY HayuHOMy aHanusy BeCb Ma= 
Tepuan CnOBapA = CO ero rpaduku, ophorpadun, mekcuku, 
TPYA, cBOeMy H@yuHOMy 


CBoz Bopue JlapuH cBeTNOM 
cpoero yuuTenua(m yuuTtena mHOrMx Hac)-JinBa Buagumupopuya 
Uma akayemuKka xopowo usBecTHO BCeM HE TONEKO 


HO M H@WMM AMEPVKAHCKMM CTYReCHTAM, ero 
. 


B Cnopapp MockopuToB, HaxO_uTCA 


Takxe u Omucanue CeBpepHoro mopckKoro nytu B MocKOBCKyhW KaluTaHa 
Copaxa u3 


K CBOeMy TDpyAy, ONuchiBaeT 
MockosuTckoro CnoBapaA,. 


CnroBapb COCTABJICH MIM CaMMM KanluTaHom CoBpaxemM xe ero 
cnyTHuKamMu= Konzacom u Jw-Tenenem, yuacTBOBaBUMMM B ero 


auuuu us B ycTtbe BuHbi—- K cBATOMy HukONan, TO-CCTB 
kK MOHACTBIPN,. 


B ObINa COBepMeHa METOM 

1586 roma. Opanuysbl! mpootimu B ycTBe JiBMHbI OKONO mecAUa u O3HAKOMU= 
UCB C PyYCCKMM ASBIKOM yxe HACTOIBKO, MOTIM OOBACHATBCA C 
pyccKumum HO NO TOPrOBbIM OMMUMANBHDIM 
uy3CcKux Torga He ObINO. 


KanutTaH Copax wu @paHuyscKkue sanuchipalu OTBeETEI TeX 
CKuX C KOTOpPbIMM Oecexy; NOsToMy 
Cnospapa MockOBUTOB coOcTOMT OTBETOB H@ Bompocti. OTBETH 
10 PASAMUHEIM TEMAM TOPrOBIM OTHOWCHMU Cc 
HbIMM B 3amucaHHbIxX CJIOBAaX M BbIPAKeHUAX OTpaxaeTcA 
MOMOpPCKUM BMaNeKT, HO B OCHOBHOM=9TO 
XY1 Beka. 


Bor o6pasey sanmvucu COB: JCHb,HOUb, yTpO, BeYep, Tod, MeCAL, 
KAK M B COBPCMCHHOM peum— u Gonee CTAPMHHEIC: 
HbIt -BOp), nNeHHUK), ceBepuK 

(cepepHtit Berep), onTa6ac, 6ymara(xnon- 
maTtepvA) u ap. Ko sBecem pyccKuM cnoBaM me- 
3a mepeuHemM CIOB samucb pyccKux BEIpaxe- 
Hui um UM @panuysckux, Mpuwem pycckuii TeKCT Hanu- 
C@aH JI@TMHCKMMM OyKBaMM, B Tepenaue, Hanpumep:1, Dfou 
vous doint bon jour (@panuysckaa cTapmHHaA ophorpadua). Boch day 
dobray den (pyeckuii mepenon)-bor meHb. 2,Jc vous 
donneray do largonte Yas tebye dam dongo, 13 TeOe Zam JeHer—pycckul mepesol, 
Gembion do.lictis 11? Zo quolqua fourst yest? -CKONBKO BCpPCT ecTh? 
MHOrO 


B KOHUC akayzemuka JlapuHa TAOMMUbI= 
KONMM C CyoBapA 


BIACT HOBMHKY B pyccKO# HayuHOw smuTepatype. B AmMepukKe ewe HeT 


OTOT CnoBpapb— Puuap= 
ma 1618-1619 r. 
M, 


2.0 ASBIKOB B COBCTCKMX WKONAX, 
AHHOTAUMN, 


Akanemua Tlenaroruueckux Hayk MeronoB oO yueHua 
Mocksa, 1950. 


Meromvka ASbIKAM wKoNe. 3 u 4 
Knacchl, penakuuei u U.B,Paxmanosa, 


B 1940/1941 rony,B Bue OMiTa, MpenorzaBa- 
HM@ MHOCTPAHHBIX ASLIKOB,HaUMHAA C 3 MU 4 KNACCOB, B HEKOTOPBIX 
HBIX WKONAaX liocKkBLI wu BOHbI,WKOLI BEPHYIUCL K 9TOMY 


Si 


OIbITy TONBKO B 1945 ronzy. B 1947 r. Cospetrom Muxyuctpos CCCP 
CT@HOBICHO BBCCTM BO BCeX MHOCT ASBIKOB 

3 HainyTCA mpenonzapatenu, yuuTeneh 
UHOCTpaHHBIe jakynETeTH llenaroruueckux CexTop 
AKkayzemunu Hayx PCOCP coctTa- 
BUI Hamu MeTozuKy. 


ora Meromuka mocTrpoeHa no many: 

CTD@HHBIX ASBIKOB B 3 u 4 KNaccaxX 

2 uacTb O YACTHIIX MCTOZMKAaX 
CKOrO ABSBIKOB. 


Merozop o6yuenuA cunTaeT,uTO camblli BospacT 
MHOCTPAHHOMy ASbIKy-9TO B 3 KNacce,Tak Kak 
K 9TOMy BOspacTy(9=-10 mer) yxe 
Ky MO poOnHOMy <A3bIkKy. BOSPACT MMCCT 
ueckue MpeumywecTBa JIA YCBOCHMA MHOCTPAHHOTO ABbIKa, YEM YUCHUKU 
5 kmacca, 


Tnapa 1. 

Uemm MHOCTpaHHOrO ABbIKa MO mporpamme, 
. Muxuctpom PCOCP sB 1949 r., cocTOAT B 
HOw um B pe3symbTaTe O6yueHMA MWHOCTPAHHOMY yua~ 
WMCCA YMCHBE MOHUMATL TEKCT NepeBOAMTS 
ero, @ Takxe YMCTh MuCaTb U Ha TOMEI. 
OG6yueHue MHOCTPAHHOMy ASbIKY MpOBONMTBCA Ha CNeuMaNbHO OTO= 
Op@HHBIX uM MeTOAMUeECKM TEKCTAX,..B 
MHOrMM Oypxya3HbIM M rIaBHOe 
OO6yueHuM MHOCTPAHHOMY ASBIKY, ASbIKOBLIM POPMAM, HAMM Me= 
TOMMCTEI HE OTPLIBAWT CORE OT MOPMEI B OCHOBY OOyYeHMA UHOCTPAaH= 
HOMY ASbIKY COmepKaHue TeEKCTOB, 


MHOCTPA@HHOrO YMCHBCG UATATE, 
M TEKCT H&A PORHOM ASBIK 2, 
TO=CCTb YMCHBE MMCATB H@ MHOCTPAHHOM 9TOM, 
OCHOBHOM sayaueli ABNACTCA MeTOL. 


B wKONeG HOBAA MporpammMa MO MHOCTPAHHOMY ASLIKy Tpe=- 
K KOHUY 2-oro o6yueHuaA B 4 Kracce 

1,yMeqM umTaTh BCMyX NOHMMAaTB cnoBapA rexcT(nocze 
KpaTKOM CaMOCTOATCABHOM MOZroTOBKu) co 800 3HAKOB 
B 45 munyt(tT.e. 38 ypoK), 

C pycCKOrTO ASsbIkKa Ha UHOCTPAHHEI KOpOoTKue 
IIpe WIOXCHUA, MOCTPOCHHBIC HA PAaHee YCBOCHHOM UM 
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CKOM MATEPMAe, 

KOBbIC COUCTAHMA MHOCTPA@HHOTO ASbIKa,NOHUMATh YUMTEIA, OTHOCA= 
K oOuxony, CT@BUTB BOMpOGh! .u OTBeYaTh Ha HUX 
BLIYUCHHBIE HAMSYCTh CTUXOTBOPCHMA, 

4, NOL AMKTOBKY KpaTKMe 

5,H@uaTb CAMOCTOATENBHO UMTATh MHOCTPAHHBIC KHUPM, 
ANA sToro Kmacca. 


MPOUHbIC OCHOBbI B 3HA@HMM PORHOTO ASbIKAa,, 
& moTomM yxe@ MpucTymaTb K 

[PAaMMATUKM YAOCTPAHHOTO ASbIKA, 

B,HMKOrTJa HE H@AUMHATh MWHOCTPAHHbIX ASbIKOB 
pasomM. 

OOyueHuA, 

WUXCA, 


TlocrpoeHue MHOCTpPAaHHOTO ASbIKa B wKONe. 


A.douetuka, 
HeoOxoumMMO H@UMHATB CO 3BYKOB, CXOJZHBIX B POJHOM MHOCTPAaH= 
HOM ASbIKe, MOMBSOBATBCA ANA MMCBMCHHOTO 
SByYKa, OT MpOMSHOWCHMA SBYKOB K 
CJIOBA, 


5, JIeKCUKa. 

BaxHaA mpoOmema B MCKCUKU 

a,OTOOp 

6,203upOBKa ypoKaM Ha OCHOBe paHee ycTaHOBIeHHOTO 

B,MOBTOPACMOCTB CJIOBapA 3akpeNNeHUA CJIOB B 
e 

Jaa HauanbHOw Mporpamma PCOCP 
yctaHopuna 500 cnOB ANA MpOAyKTMBHOTO ycBOCHMA B 3 u 4 KNaccax, Pe-= 
YCBOCHMM CNOBAPA, AHTOHMMAMM, pexe— 
CMHOHMMAMN. 

B cBASM C MpUMCHATL 
ueckui OT OHOTO KOPHA C 

COB B NaMATM COCTABIATB Cc 


cil cnopapuku(B moO cxeme: umeHa cy= 


OMBI, 


B.[pamuatuka, 
['paMMaTuKa HE JONKHA OBITE CaMOUCILW MHOCTPaHHOTO 
ASbIKa,& BAXHEMUMM CPC ACTBOM NOHUM@HMA UM MpPMMCHCHMA ABSBIKOBLIX 
M, lontopaukan 


3.iiypHan Mocksa. 
B weTcKux cagax yuaT wHOCTpaHHOMy Asbiky(cTp. 118). 
AHHOT&UMA, 


B pocpmu cayax Je@HuHrpaya 
Hah pasoTa mmo UHOCTpaHHOMy A3sbiky. 
Ka3sano,uTO O6yyuaTb UHOCTpAaHHOMy ASbIKy MOXHO C 4—5 eT. 
3a 2,5 mecaua cnoBapHEii sanac y goctur 120-125 S3aHATUA 
C He pexe 3 pas B Beex 
meTtckoro Takxe HEOOXOLMMO O6yuaTb MHOCTD@HHOMy ASbIKy. 

Kamempe wHOCTpaHHOrTO <asbika Ilegaroruueckoro umeHu 
nmopyueHo paspadotaTh mporpaumy o6yueHuA 
MHOCTP@HHOM pa3sroBOpHOw peun, 
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